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Education’s ‘Mothball Fleet’ D 

iar ‘ / 

An Editorial* vor 

= 

After the war began in Korea last summer a great many people wanted to ® T 

know why America’s armed forces were so slow in building up strength. One of : 
the answers supplied by commentators and news magazines indicated that many 

of the billions appropriated for the Armed Services during 1946-1950 went for ° I 

custodial care. The Navy, for example, had ships fit for service on short notice, : 
but they were deactivated. These vessels were dubbed “the Mothball Fleet.” Their 

gun turrets were coated with protective plastic and carrier fighters, with wings| e ; 


folded, were immobilized in similar sheathings. 

When it became generally known that America’s 1950 military “might” had e (¢ 
become largely a military potential, considerable criticism was directed at con- 
venient targets in public positions. The outspoken critics came from every walk} ¢ [ 
of life and included educators who deplored the fact the striking power of the, d 
Unified Services had been so severely curtailed. a 

The present issue of Educational Leadership is concerned with “The Schools? 
and World Affairs.” With this theme it seems especially fitting to point to a paral-, .) 
lel between the custodial character of our military preparedness and education’s : 
“Mothball Fleet.” 

Like the military, public education has a tremendous potential preserved be-; 
neath an immobile mothball coating—and it is as desperately needed. For effec. t 
tive “educational preparedness” the wraps must be stripped from the excellent 


ideas and promising programs which heretofore usually have been discussed rather, ° : 
than acted upon. Such programs must be used to confront more effectively the ' 
pressure of socio-cultural problems which in mid-century are challenging educa- 

tion and all of society with increasing boldness. she 


Nearly all of the weapons in our professional “Mothball Fleet” were given of t 
successful trial runs in schools with educationally interesting programs, but they 7 
were either stored away before the battle was won, or neglected from the start in* the 
over half of our schools. As public education moves into what may be recorded are 





as its most critical decade, all of its resources need to go back on active duty. the 
Let us examine a few concepts and practices, chosen at random, which need to 
be revitalized and more widely used: siol 
e Better reporting practices (in a recent state survey only one of the fifteen largest dur 
cities canvassed had moved away from formal report cards) An 
, , ' : . the 
e An extended school year serving children directly (the Office of Education, in | 
1949, reported only a tiny minority of schools actually moving in this direction) “°& 
e Socially useful work (there has been relatively little done in this field since the 
pioneering of the 1930's) 
*Haroip G. SHANE, Professor of Education, Northwestern University, and newly appointed Pub 
lications Committee Chairman for Educational Leadership. 
Oct 
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e Closer community-school relationships (still embryonic despite advocacy by the 
National Society for the Study of Education as long ago as 1911) 


e Adoption of a more functional core curriculum in the junior and senior high 
school years 

e Direct school action regarding better human relations (Detroit, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Springfield, Massachusetts, Winnetka, and Gary are among school sys- 
tems exercising leadership but emulators are few) 

e Restoration of nursery schools closed since 1946 with additional units to be 
added (most communities terminated their programs when Lanham Act funds 
expired) 

e Creating new, fresh designs for school buildings (one large city continues to use 
floor plans originally blue-printed in 1919) 


e Curricula more frequently based upon subject matter found in children’s im- 
mediate environments (as urged by J. L. Meriam back in 1904) 


e Use of newer developments of interest: play therapy, sociodrama, and psycho- 
drama, for example 


e Introduction of ungraded primary rooms and experimentation with the same 
idea at higher grade levels 


e More functional experience curricula in teacher education and more interne 
programs for the inexperienced beginner 


Effective use of teaching aids (an urban Illinois superintendent reported last 
summer that, in the absence of administrative urging, his entire staff drew less 
than $15.00 from the $250.00 teaching aids budget) 


e Research and action in the field of international education with which this 
issue of Educational Leadership concerns itself 


The list might be expanded to cover page after page, but the sampling given 
should suffice to suggest that a large number of schools are not making full use 
of tools already in the educational storehouse. 

“Readers may question this editorial emphasis upon “mothballed” ideas, but 
the stress seems justifiable because the ideas certainly are not moth-eaten! Many 
are as fresh as they were 5 to 50 years ago when one school after another stored 
them away in the idea storage-loft. 

New proposals for improved practices have been the life-blood of the profes- 
sion, but the schools would profit from a ten-year moratorium on new ideas if 
during that period the good ideas of the last half-century were put into effect. 
And one of the great tasks, perhaps the greatest, facing educational leadership is 
the undramatic and not always professionally recognized toil of making the schools 
as good as we already know how to make them. 

It is past time to peel the plastic covering from education’s Mothball Fleet. 
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Education’s Role in the World Crisis 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


American educators have faced other autumns of crisis, according to 
Dean Harold Benjamin of the University of Maryland. As they educate 


for power, for understanding, for freedom, they personify a hardy tradi- 


tion. 

A FIRST CONCERN for American 
education in the current world situa- 
tion is to help the American people re- 
member enough of their past to forget 
some of their present fears. The United 
States has faced many crises in its his- 
tory and emerged therefrom  success- 
fully. Sometimes she was badly battered, 
but she ended each round on her feet, 
still in the middle of the ring. 

Americans need to remind themselves 
and their allies and associates in the 
United Nations in this hour of mo- 
mentous decision that the world has 
always been faced with grave decisions. 
It is always approaching the crossroads, 
standing at them and trying to decide 
which path is fatal, or moving through 
them in the wrong direction. It is still 
operating, however, and probably will 
be operating for a long time to come. 


When the Chips Are Down 


All human beings are tough, and 
those who make up the population of 
the United States of America are as 
hardy as any. Sometimes their leaders 
think they must be protected from the 
shock of reality, think they are timid. 
Their leaders are wrong. The people 
are tougher than the average leader. As 
much as any people in modern times, 
they agree in action with a great sol- 
dier’s dictum: 
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Cowards die many times before 
their deaths; 

The valiant never taste of 
death but once. 


In this autumn of a rough year in 
world history, therefore, the school men 
and women of the United States might 
well ponder the fact that they are teach- 
ers of a proud, rough people. Neither 
they nor their pupils nor their pupils’ 
parents and brothers are delicate flow- 
ers to wither at the first frost of vio- 
lence. They are children of a thou- 
sand generations of men who fought 
shrewdly to stay alive. They and their 
ancestors were nursed by women strong 
enough to carry the race through all its 
miseries. 

In some countries, teachers are gen- 
erally exempted from military service. 
In the United States, most teachers 
would scorn such a privilege. They are 
conscious of their 175-year war record, 
unexcelled by any other civilian pro- 
fession. From Captain Nathan Hale 
and Colonel Francis Parker to Major 
Howie of St. Lo, the teachers of the 
United States have commonly had the 
knowledge and the guts to shoot the 
works when the war chips were down. 

In the present war situation or any 
that may arise in the future, therefore, 
the people of the United States can 
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confidently expect the teachers of the 
country to serve again in all their key 
civilian capacities from issuing ration 
cards to serving as air-raid wardens, to 
fly warplanes through flak-carpeted 
skies, to sail ships through the mines of 
the seven seas, to assault enemy-held 
beaches, and—if so desperate a need 
should occur—to fight in guerrilla ac- 
tion with hunting rifles and shotguns, 
with knives and pistols, with clubs and 
fists, over every square mile of Ameri- 
can territory. 

To make the United States and the 
United Nations strong for war, the 
teachers will use all their instructional 
skills. They will extend their science 
teaching to every needed area. They 
will prepare new workers for industry. 
They will assist the Armed Forces in 
selection, placement, and training of 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen. Without 
stint or hesitation, they will devote 
their professional talents to all the 
technical and material learnings re- 
quired for the victory of their people. 


Education for Understanding 


Having insured the fulfillment of 
this first mission, however, the teachers 
of the United States must take up an- 
other and a greater task. The current 
international crisis and all others like 
it have been caused by lack of educa- 
tion and by mis-education. The condi- 
tions causing these recurring difficul- 
ties must be corrected by education. 

The education needed for this task 
is an education for understanding. In 
a period of crisis we need to increase 
this kind of education rather than to 
reduce it. Instruction in the geography, 
history, government, and society of 
other parts of the world needs to be 
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developed on a new scale throughout 
the schools. Anthropology, foreign lan- 
guages, and psychology should be 
studied by many more young people 
than are now working on these sub- 
jects. 

There need to be at least ten students 
and teachers from other countries in 
the schools and colleges of the United 
States for every one such person now in 
this country. There should be an equiv- 
alent increase in the number of Ameri- 
cans studying and teaching abroad. 

For war and peace, for national wel- 
fare and international security, for all 
the jobs which Americans are now 
doing and will have to do increasingly, 
at home and abroad, a new and ex- 
tended education for understanding of 
other peoples is imperatively needed. 

Education for power is needed to 
build up a nation’s industrial capacity, 
to train and equip an army, and to win 
a war. Education for understanding is 
also needed for these tasks but is above 
all required to find peaceful outlets for 
productive achievement, to make large 
armies unnecessary, and to keep wars 
from happening. 


Education for Freedom 


There is a third main kind of educa- 
tion which is finally of greatest impor- 
tance. This is the education for free- 
dom which makes other education pos- 
sible and which develops the pattern of 
life which the other types of education 
serve. 

Education for freedom starts with 
tolerance of differences, works to culti- 
vate every socially valuable idiosyn- 
crasy, and ends with a maximum of 
original contributions to the general 
welfare. It uses the arts and humanities, 
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the studies of man and society, and the 
activities in science and technology as 
instruments for aiding the growth of in- 
dividuals to their highest possible levels 
of achievement. 

One of the commonest errors made 
by nations facing threats to their na- 
tional security is to restrict the freedom 
of their citizens far beyond the point 
required for safety. At any time, a na- 
tion has to ask two questions concern- 
ing its citizens: 

1. How much uniformity of response 
among these people is required for 
safety? 

2. How 
average response among these people is 
required for progress? 

Even with the science taught in an 
education for power, and particularly 
with the social studies of an education 
for understanding, the effects of a small 
change in the amount of freedom 
granted to teachers and learners are 
sometimes tremendous. The question 
of safety must be answered coolly and 
realistically. If it is answered in the 
hysteria of fear, it will be answered 
wrong, and the quality and number of 
ideas will be consequently reduced. 
The question of deviation must also be 
answered by calm and matter-of-fact 
appraisal of all observable conditions. 


much deviation from the 


If it is answered impractically, the qual- 
ity of the educational product will cer- 


tainly be lowered, although the num- 
ber of responses may be increased. 


Public Acceptance Needed 


A stepped-up education for power, a 
strengthened and expanded education 
for understanding, and a more daring 
education for freedom are all needed 
in this time of world crisis. They are 
needed all the time, since crises occur 
all the time. They need to have in- 
creased support in money, in trained 
teachers, and in public acceptance. 

Of these three; money, teachers, and 
the people’s judgment on the matter; 
the last is by far the most important, 
for without it, the first two will be pro- 
vided poorly or not at all. In the cur- 
rent crisis, as never before, the schools 
and their programs must be presented 
to the people for detailed considera- 
tion. 

This is not a policy must; this 1s 
merely a statement of a phenomenon. 
The American people are rapidly learn- 
ing how to take over the task of decid- 
ing what they want their schools to do. 
They will and should move faster on 
this matter in the current crisis than 
ever before. A new theory and practice 
of what used to be called “school pub- 
lic relations” will have to be developed. 
The result will be a new and better 
education for democracy in peace or 
war. 
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‘Youth Incorporated’ Goes I nternational 


J. LACEY REYNOLDS 


Boys and girls from twenty-one European nations visit America on a 


magic carpet provided by Youth Incorporated of Nashville, Tennessee. 
J. Lacey Reynolds, Washington correspondent, “The Nashville Tennes- 


sean,” tells the story of this exciting and moving adventure. 


LATE ONE BUSY FEBRUARY after- 
noon, Silliman Evans, publisher of The 
Nashville Tennessean, who was stop- 
ping in Washington, telephoned me to 
come to his Mayflower Hotel suite “to 
handle a story about bringing some 
boys and girls over from Europe.” 

This didn’t seem as important as the 
powerful political stories that were 
piled on my desk. After all, Washing- 
ton was always full of visitors from 
Europe who had rank and distinction 
and were grown up besides. 

I may have grumbled about being “a 
travel-page editor for kiddies’ before 
clearing up a couple of urgent matters 
and getting over to the Mayflower. 

Two Nashville acquaintances were 
there. One was Allen Dobson whom I 
remembered as a precise banker and 
businessman who could figure com- 
pound interest to the fourth decimal. 
The second was J. H. Stetson, secretary- 
treasurer of Youth Incorporated, which 
Dobson had organized five years ago. 


Gesture of International Good Will 


Dobson had a dream about extend- 
ing the local program of camping and 
sports that Youth Incorporated, a non- 
profit civic organization, had been 
sponsoring so successfully. He wanted 
to bring to Nashville a boy or girl from 
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each of the 21 European countries out- 
side the Iron Curtain as a “Hands- 
Across-The-Sea” gesture of interna- 
tional good will. The Europeans would 
live part time in the homes of Ten- 
nessee families, and part time in the 
750-acre camp of Youth Incorporated 
on the outskirts of Nashville. 

It was the most idealistic, visionary 
and impractical dream ever to come 
from the mouth of a hard-bitten busi- 
nessman. But it gave me the “tingles” 
all over. 

Since February, this dream has _ be- 
come a reality and vanished like the 
dream it was in the first place. Youth 
Incorporated did bring to this country 
22 young Europeans for a look at Amer- 
ica and Americans as they live. The 
whole fantastic venture has forged in- 
ternational ties of friendship that the 
acids of adversity could not possibly 
dissolve. 


State Department Cooperates 


Dobson, Stetson and I went to the 
State Department next day to enlist its 
support in selecting the young visitors. 
This was a non-government undertak- 
ing and we wanted nothing from the 
Federal treasury. All expense would 
be handled by Youth Incorporated and 
public spirited Tennesseans, but there 
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were many important details that our 
government would have to handle. The 
Foreign Visitors Division cooperated 
immediately, for they understood well 
that the material things that bind peo- 
ple together must be supplemented by 
the intangibles that people carry in 
their heads. 

In each country, the American Cul- 
tural Attache and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation set up a committee to recom- 


mend three candidates. Candidates 
were recommended on the basis of 
scholarship, talents and_ personality, 


but above all, qualities of future leader- 
ship. This was not a charity venture; 
what was wanted were young leaders 
who could interpret to their country- 
men what they had seen and lived in 
America. 

Youth Incorporated set up a civic 
committee in Nashville to make a 
choice among the three candidates rec- 
ommended from each country. 

The 22 winners came from 21 coun- 
tries. Norway sent two representatives. 
Bjorn Tysdahl, the brainy, burr-headed 
son of a telegraph operator in Oslo, won 
first place, with Agnes Nygaard, photo- 
genic 16-year-old, as runner up. Agnes 
was the daughter of a Norwegian Su- 
preme Court Justice and wanted to be- 
come a lawyer. So the Nashville Bar 
Association put up $1,000 to bring her 
to America with the group. 

Besides Norway, the group hailed 
from Eire, Northern Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, England, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Switzerland, 
Austria, Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
Luxembourg, Holland and Belgium. 
Such a hodge-podge of nationalities 
probably never has travelled to the 
United States in one party. 
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Reporters Visit European Homes 


A month before the tour was sched- 
uled to begin in July, The Nashville 
Tennessean sent two reporters to Eu- 
rope to interview the winning candi- 
dates in their homes. The lot fell to 
Miss Louise Davis, Sunday magazine 
writer, and myself—probably because 
I had gotten the “tingles’’ when Dob- 
son first broached his dream. 

In carrying out our European assign- 
ments, we interviewed 10 of the se- 
lected visitors. We found them and 
their parents shy; uncertain of their 
English. At first, they were skeptical of 
the whole venture. They thought the 
and so 





trip was too good to be true 
did we. 

These were children of the war. Al- 
though now 15 to 17 years of age, in 
their childhood they had heard the ex- 
plosion of bombs. They had dreaded a 
knock at the door because it might be 
the Gestapo. They had known the pri- 
vations and anxieties of a continent at 
war. In some respects, they had been de- 
prived of their childhood. And_ they 
were a more mature lot than their con- 
temporaries in Nashville. 

At first, this worried the sponsors 
back in Tennessee because we did not 
want such discrepancies to exist. But 
they existed nonetheless as discrep- 
ancies between humans so often exist. 
As it turned out, discrepancies were not 
as important as we had anticipated, for 
reasons that will be explained later. 


Cross-Section of European Youth 

We found these teen-agers a cross- 
section of European youth from diverse 
backgrounds. John Smith was son of a 
London schoolmaster; Helle Marten- 
sen-Larsen, the daughter of the chief of 
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police at Odense, Denmark; Fatma 
Aktan, the daughter of a Turkish engi- 
neer; Genevieve Maze-Sencier, the 
daughter of a chemical magnate of dis- 
tinguished French family; Robbert 
Leopold, the son of the sales manager 
of a Dutch oil company; Gitta Haeu- 
bel, the daughter of an Austrian postal 
official. 

We didn’t know 
would jibe. After ; 
personalities from 
backgrounds, goirs to a country that 
was almost as diverse as Europe itself. 
But they did jibe immediately. 

On July 3, they flew into London for 
the assembly from all the compass 
points of Western Europe. Those who 
air-sick, and 


how this crowd 
, they were diverse 


verse countries and 


weren’t homesick were 
most of them arrived in London sick 
both ways. They recuperated within an 
hour, and began chattering away in 
English, the only common language 
and the official tongue of the tour. 
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They were much more fluent in their 
English together than when they had 
been interviewed separately in their 
homes. 

I asked Helle of Denmark about this, 
after hearing her glibly conversing with 
Renee Antoine, of Belgium. 

“Why didn’t you speak English so 
well when I was in Copenhagen?” 

“I was shy,” she replied. 

The fact is that they had gained con- 
fidence in their textbook English once 
they got together and found it worked 
better than they had expected. 

On the evening of July 3, the Ameri- 
can Teen-Age Club of London gave a 
dinner for the Europeans, and Frank 
Sinatra appeared to croon a few Ameri- 
can numbers. Every one of them knew 
Sinatra from his records. The next day, 
U. S. Ambassador Lewis Douglas in- 
vited the group to the Fourth of July 
reception at his residence. All 2,000 
guests took notice of John Robson’s 


Courtesy The Nashville Tennessean 
European youths pick oranges from a tree in Florida 








kilts, and the native costumes of Gitta 
from Austria and Arietta Rauten- 
backer of Finland. 

Between July 4, when they left Lon- 
don for the States, and August 19, when 
they returned for dispersal to their re- 
spective homes, this group enjoyed a 
Cook’s tour that even Cook’s could not 
have arranged. They were received by 
President Truman in Washington; 
they stayed at the swank Waldorf As- 
toria in New York; saw the circus in 
Chicago; inspected Oak Ridge and the 
TVA; and sun-tanned in Florida. Few 
VIP’s have ever received such a plush 
reception as these teen-aged Europeans. 

The barriers of nationalism were 
lowered on the long trans-Atlantic 
flight to New York when Carmine 
Punzi, the personable Italian whose 
English was hardly understandable, re- 
sorted to the most international lan- 
guage of all—rhythm. He improvised a 
couple of castanets by putting coins in 
paper cartons that were not being used 
by his air-sick companions. In the front 
end of our American Overseas airliner, 
he congregated a chorus to do a “rah- 
dee-dah-dee-dah; rah-dee-dah-dee-dah.” 

Four of the Europeans started an in- 
ternational bridge game. While the en- 
gines of the airplane droned away, they 
argued the rules in the only language 
they could all speak. 


Welcome in America 


When the plane landed in New 
York on July 5, we were greeted by the 
largest concentration of flash bulbs ever 
assembled at Idlewild International 
Airport, aside from high official recep- 
tions. The Europeans did the Stork 
Club, the Roxyettes and sightseeing. 
But only 36 hours was consumed in 
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New York, because Allen Dobson was 
determined to give these youngsters 
more than the “skyscraper treatment of 
America” which is so often accorded to 
Europeans and accorded exclusively. 

After being in New York only one 
day, reporters asked the visitors their 
impressions of America. 

“How can we say?” Gitta from Aus- 
tria observed shrewdly. ‘““We have not 
had a chance to see how Americans live 
—only New Yorkers. Not all Americans 
live in the Waldorf.” 

When the Europeans 
Nashville on July 7, they received im- 
pressive demonstrations of good will 
and hospitality. Three hundred people 
waited at the airport, although no ef- 
fort was made to organize a turnout for 
the occasion. On two successive eve- 
nings the youngsters stood in reception 
line for two hours hearing profuse 
words of welcome and affection from 
700 or 800 well-wishers. 

Throughout their stay in ‘Tennessee, 
there were repeated shows of hospital- 
ity and generosity. Invitations for their 
appearance at civic functions and to 
“have a bite of supper with us” 
swamped the offices of Youth Incor- 
porated. Merchants and _ businessmen 
showered the group with gifts of cloth- 
ing and other necessities. Their money 
(those who could get American dollars) 
was literally no good. Each of the 22 
had received from Mr. Evans in New 
York $20 as advance on an article to be 
written for the paper before their de- 
parture from the country. That was 
about the only money some of them 
had to spend and it was adequate. 


arrived in 


‘Gifts for a Time of Joy’ 


When the European boys went into 
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camp with 60 Nashville boys for their 
10-day camping period, eight chocolate 
cakes were contributed anonymously by 
people living near the camp, with a 
note saying: “In times of great joy, as 
at weddings, and of great sorrow, as at 
funerals, it is an old southern custom 
for neighbors to bring gifts of food. 
Your arrival is a time of great joy for 
us, so please enjoy these cakes. Your 
Neighbors.” 

Our original misgivings about the re- 
lationship between the Europeans and 
our comparatively sheltered ‘Tennessee 
youth proved groundless. It was true 
that the Europeans had been schooled 
in a grimmer life, and their ways were 
more mature and their intellectual in- 
terests broader. But it was also true that 
the Nashville boys and girls seemed to 
be more socially adjusted. They were 
also brawnier and excelled in most 
sports. Thus the deficiencies of each 
group were cancelled out and each re- 
spected the other for his superior at- 
tainments. 

The Nashville boys and girls tried to 
help the visitors with their English (at 
the end of their stay, the Europeans 
had a slight southern drawl as com- 
pared with the proper British school- 
boy accent they had brought to Amer- 
ica). They schooled the Europeans in 
the language of American romance. 
They taught the visitors how to play 
softball and ping-pong, ride horseback, 
pitch horseshoes. In turn, the Nash- 
villians were taught how to play soccer, 
but could never play as well as the 
European boys who beat the Americans 
handily g to 1 on one livid July after- 
noon. The Nashvillians learned the na- 
tional anthems of other countries. Even 
if they didn’t teach the Europeans all 
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the words of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” they did teach them, “Goodnight 
Irene.” ‘This, incidentally, became the 
Europeans’ theme song because it was 
the first American popular tune they 
learned together in the United States. 


Lightning Sparked at Times 


I do not wish to leave the impression 
that all was sweetness and light. Some- 
times the lightning sparked between 
opposing poles of opinion. 

Genevieve Maze-Sencier, 16, who had 
the highest IQ of any of the visitors, 
carried around a suitcase full of intel- 
lectual snobbery. She frankly said that 
she considered Americans “barbarians” 
and sincerely believed this until she 
met some Nashvillians whose IQ, edu- 
cation and wisdom excelled her own. 
One day, she confided: 

“All Americans are not barbarians. 
I met several of them yesterday who 
are interested in music and literature 
and intellectual discussion, too.” 

Upon leaving the country in August, 
she said that while she loved her own 
country, she wanted to remain in the 
United States. She found it so intel- 
lectually inspiring! 

Renee Antoine thought Americans 
were a bit sluggish, politically speak- 
ing. As a high school student in Ant- 
werp she had participated in the stu- 
dent marches protesting return of King 
Leopold during the spring referen- 
dums. During August, when Leopold 
had returned and riots were tearing 
Belgium apart, she said: 

“I wish I were back to stick up 
posters and march with the crowds in 
Antwerp.” 

And then, she witnessed a Tennessee 
Democratic primary and found that 
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her contemporaries in Nashville were 
just as partisan as she was in Belgium. 
She felt more at home. 

The sleepy Spaniard, Antonio Peon, 
thought Americans rushed around too 
much. He himself was continually re- 
lapsing into a siesta. 

He told the Nashville Kiwanis Club: 
“The Spanish people live good in siesta. 
That is the big difference between your 
life and ours. So I would say: don’t be 
so lazy as us; don’t hurry so much as 
you.” 

Antonio was continually complain- 
ing that his “‘spirit’’ never caught up 
with him in the wild rush of his Amer- 
ican itinerary. While touring East Ten- 
nesseee late in his visit, he said: “My 
spirit is still in Nashville. It was the 
same when we came to New York. My 
body was in New York but my spirit 
was in Madrid. It took about a week 
for my spirit to catch up and for a 
week I was without it. Now, it will be 
three days before my spirit catches up 
with my body from Nashville.” 

Bjorn Tysdahl, of Norway, felt that 
America could do more to provide ade- 
quate housing. Under the Dobson pol- 
icy of “showing them everything—the 
show places and the slums, the best and 
the worst,” Bjorn had seen the slums 
of Nashville. He sensed the contrast 
with housing in his own country, where 
public housing has been vigorously un- 
dertaken. 


Race Issue Puzzles European Youth 


The most difficult problem for the 
Europeans to understand was the race 
issue. Their countries had no Negroes 
or minority races of color and they 
found it easy, at first, to offer solutions. 
On the other hand, the ultra-conserva- 
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tive group of Nashvillians who spon- 
sored and financed the trip believed 
that they knew the “solution” if they 
were just left alone from “outside in- 
terference.” 

The first effort of the Nashville spon- 
sors was to convince the young visitors 
that there was really no problem at all 
—or that the problem was just being 
agitated by New Dealers in Washing- 
ton. They kept emphasizing that “the 
American Negro must help himself.” 

At the end of a briefing session on 
the subject, headed by Dr. Harvie 
Branscomb, Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, John Robson, the square- 
headed _ Scot, this question: 
“Must the American Negro help him- 
self all alone? Is it possible to educate 
the white man to extend him a helping 
hand?” 


asked 


The question infuriated a minority 
of the people of Nashville; they thought 
it highly impertinent coming from a 
“kid of 17.” But it stimulated thought 
in other quarters. 

Many of the Europeans were in- 
censed over signs: “This end of bus for 
white people only,” and by drinking 
fountains side by side designated 
“White” and “Colored.” 

They were somewhat persuaded that 
something was being done for and by 
the Negro—when they saw federal 
housing projects for Negroes in Nash- 
ville and visited Pearle High School and 
Fisk University. 

The whole project cost an estimated 
$50,000. Literally scores of Americans 
contributed services that could not be 
calculated in terms of money. 


What Did the Visit Accomplish? 
What did it accomplish? Was it 
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worth the money and effort? In answer, 
I would say these things were accom- 
plished: 

1. The Europeans were educated to 
the fact that Americans are not as 
tumultuous and uncivilized as pictured 
in American movies and crime news. 
The young visitors were surprised that 
it was unnecessary to have a bodyguard 
in Chicago. The rather uncomplimen- 
tary impression of Americans that has 
been conveyed by some GI’s and 
American tourists was also corrected in 
their eyes. 

They found Americans human and 
hospitable—no less human and _hos- 
pitable than their own people. To 
them, this was a revelation because 
they had been led to think of us in 
terms of sheer bigness—big buildings, 
big expanses and big braggarts about it 
all, devoid of the ways of culture. 
who followed the 
group 


2. ‘Tennesseans 
day-to-day activities of the 
through the pages of The Nashville 
Tennessean themselves received a lib- 
eral education. In forum after forum 
and wherever it was possible, they put 
to the young visitors questions about 
their own countries. They asked about 
socialized medicine in England; com- 
munism in Italy; dictatorship in Portu- 
gal; pacifism in Sweden, etc. 

The Europeans left their imprint 
upon the community—even if only 
upon its conscience. They chided Ten- 
nesseans for putting up with the poll 
tax while preaching democracy. Nash- 
villians shifted uncomfortably when 
the young visitors pointed out bad 
housing conditions or suggested that 
our courts were too informal and un- 
dignified. And some may have consid- 
ered it impertinent when John Robson 
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suggested that more should be done to 
aid the Negro race and when Agnes 
Nygaard or Renee Antoine or Gene- 
vieve Maze-Sencier scoffed at ‘white’ 
and “colored” signs of discrimination. 
But many pondered the picture of 
themselves as reflected in the mirror 
that they held up to the community. 

3. The project had tremendous prop- 
aganda value abroad. The State De- 
partment sent back to Europe thou- 
sands of words, hundreds of photo- 
graphs, and scores of recordings. The 
story of their magic-carpet tour of 
America was funneled back, not only to 
their own countries but to those coun- 
tries lying behind the Iron Curtain. 
The visitors themselves wrote articles 
for their country’s press. They were in- 
terviewed and photographed upon their 
return home. They made speeches and 
radio addresses refuting some of the 
monstrous lies that Russia has been 
seeking to tell about us in Europe. 

The story of their American tour 
was played in Europe in sharp juxta- 
position to the drab news of war in 
Korea, which broke out just before 
they left for the States. In the news, it 
loomed as a green island of hope for 
eventual peace in a hopeless sea of dis- 
trust and dissention and death and dis- 
aster and war. When the story of Eva 
Gfrorer’s activities in the United States 
appeared in the newspapers back in 
Berlin, where the shadow of one war 
had been replaced by the shadow of 
another, Eva’s mother was incredulous. 
She wrote Little Eva asking how much 
of the story was really true! 

This sort of project should be under- 
taken by other communities through- 
out the United States. It could well be 
done by other youth organizations, by 
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Chambers of Commerce, by news- 
papers, by educational groups or civic 
clubs. One strong practical idealist like 
Allen Dobson could put it over in any 
American city, no matter what the 
sponsoring organization. Any group 
wishing to undertake a similar venture 
would profit by the experience of Youth 
Incorporated, which would be only too 
happy to pass on helpful pointers. 
Coming over the Atlantic from Lon- 
don to New York, Captain J. M. Kirk- 
patrick, of our American Overseas Air- 
liner, radioed ahead to his New York 


office suggesting that the plane, which 
carried more diverse nationalities than 
he had ever flown in goo Atlantic cross- 
ings, be christened “Flagship UN.” 

“People think of the airplane as an 
instrument of destruction,” he mused 
as we neared Gander, Newfoundland. 
“But it can also be used as an instru- 
ment of peace. 

“If other cities would sponsor good- 
will trips like this, we wouldn’t have 
to use the airplane to destroy things. 
We could use it to build for a better 


day in the world.’ 


World Understanding an the 


Elementary Grades 


DELIA GOETZ 


How will your pupils, when grown, feel toward people of other lands? 
Delia Goetz, Specialist on the Preparation and Exchange of Materials, 
U. S. Office of Education, poses this as a crucial question of our time. 


THE MOUND OF MAIL on the desk 
in the Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations grows higher each day. 
The height of the mound is mute evi- 
dence that you and hundreds like you 
realize your responsibility for doing 
something about developing world un- 
derstanding. The tone of these letters 
shows that you feel this is a big order 
for your fifth graders, with your already 
full schedule. There are many ques- 
tions in the letters. “Where do I be- 
gin?”’, many of you ask. It’s a good ques- 
tion. Why not begin by deciding what 
you are and are not trying to do? 

First of all you are not coaching ap- 
plicants for the quiz kids programs. 
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Neither are you developing star per- 
formers who will bob up and tell every- 
thing about any country in the world 
next time the principal steps into the 
room. You are trying to develop world 
understanding. What does that mean? 
With children in the elementary grades 
it means gaining some knowledge of 
and appreciation for people of other 
cultures in their own community and 
in other lands. 


Children Are Eager to Understand 


In order for children to understand 
people, they must be able to put them- 
selves in the place of these people, 
know their problems and how they feel 
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about them. Children at the interme- 
diate level are particularly sensitive to 
other people, eager to find out about 
them, how they live, what they eat, 
what their schools are like, how they 
earn their living, what they do for fun. 
These are the things they must know 
in order to be able to put themselves in 
another person’s place, to know how he 
feels and thinks about certain questions 
rather than to know isolated facts about 
his country. In studying the geography 
and history of other countries you will 
help children realize how peoples’ lives 
are Shaped by the region in which they 
live and by the events of its history. 


Your Puprts—TWENTY YEARS 
FROM Now 


Keep in mind that some day about 
20 years from now you will pick up the 
morning paper, adjust your bifocals 
and see in the headlines names which 
you marked present today. One of 
“your boys” has been named ambassa- 
dor to a foreign country, another is 
serving as technical consultant to a 
foreign government, several are work- 
ing with people who have come to this 
country for training, scores have taken 
tours to other lands. Your pupils will 
meet and work with many people who 
may never have known anyone from 
this country. The opinion these people 
form of our country and our way of 
life will be determined by one or two 
who are in your class this year. . 

Twenty years from now, you are not 
going to be so much concerned over 
whether these former boys and girls of 
yours remember the geography of these 
countries in which they will work or 
visit—the length of the rivers, the 
height of the mountains, the exact ton- 
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nage of the country’s exports and im- 
ports and a whole head full of other 
statistics. But in meeting and working 
with people from other lands there are 
other things that you hope your former 
pupils haven’t forgotten—habits and 
attitudes you tried so hard to help your 
fifth graders develop; habits and atti- 
tudes which would make them good 
members of their own group and of 
their own community as well as of the 
world. 


Appreciation for the Individual 


Respect and appreciation for the in- 
dividual whoever he may be was one 
thing that you and your fifth graders 
decided was important to remember in 
dealing with others, whether they were 
in the classroom or on another conti- 
nent. You knew that if children did not 
learn to respect and appreciate mem- 
bers of their group they would have 
little concern for people on the other 
side of the world. And so you and your 
fifth graders were careful to see that 
each member of the group had an op- 
portunity to take part and to express 
himself. 

“Don’t jump to conclusions,” you 
told your fifth graders, whether they 
discussed problems of their own grade 
or of people in another country. Over 
and over you reminded them that they 
must be sure they had enough informa- 
tion about a problem, a place, or a per- 
son before they formed opinions or 
drew conclusions. It was important to 
remember this no matter where they 
were or what they did, but you re- 
minded them of it in particular when 
they studied other countries. You had 
tried to have them realize that no mat- 
ter how large or how small a country 
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was there were many contrasts within 
it and in the way people looked and 
lived. You had helped the children real- 
ize how unfair and inaccurate it was to 
judge an entire country by one region, 
or to form opinions of all the people 
by knowing a few. By the time the year 
was over most of those fifth graders 
were not so quick to generalize, to say 
all Puerto Ricans or all Norwegians or 
all Guatemalans do this or are that. 


Peoples’ Problems Studied 


Your pupils had formed the habit, 
too, of asking questions. If they read 
about the farmers or weavers or miners 
of a country they had asked what the 
other people in the country did and 
how they lived. They had learned to 
think about people and their problems, 
and they were not satisfied with know- 
ing only how people made merry at 
fiestas, and seeing the colorful costumes 
they wore. They learned, for instance, 
that one of the problems of the Mexi- 
can farmer was to get water to irrigate 
his fields, to develop crops which grew 
in dry soil, and that in tropical coun- 
tries where pests and germs were not 
killed by freezing the farmer had to 
fight many diseases which threatened 
his crops. In learning about problems, 
your pupils came to understand them 
better and to realize that people the 
world over are alike in many ways and 
have many of the same problems. 

Yet you didn’t overemphasize these 
similarities or have your children think 
that there were no differences among 
peoples of the world. You knew it was 
important to understand and develop 
a right attitude toward these differ- 
ences. The children learned that many 
of the customs and traditions of other 
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countries were different from ours, and 
they tried to find the reasons for these 
differences. People of other countries, 
like people in their own town, they 
learned, had different ways of doing 
things, yet this did not mean that they 
were peculiar or inferior. It was helpful 
to have the children realize that to 
many foreigners our ways, too, seemed 
peculiar. 


Community Resources Used 


To find material on some of these 
topics had not been easy. The children 
began to look around their own com- 
munity, to find people who had come 
from the country which they were 
studying, or who had spent some time 
there, or perhaps had made a special 


study of it. It was surprising how much | 


information they found this way and 
how much they and the school had 
benefited. Cooperating with the chil- 
dren had awakened in many people an 
interest in the school and what it was 
trying to do. 

You tried to help children form the 
habit of thinking how their own way 
of life would differ if they lived in an- 
other country. Which of their habits 
would they retain? Which would they 
discard? Would the children from 
Iowa, for instance, wear the same 
clothes if they lived in Iran? Would the 
children of Texas eat the same kind of 
food if they lived in Turkey? And so 
you hoped that those young people who 
were going to other countries had kept 
this intelligent curiosity about other 
people. Above all you hoped that they 
had kept an open-minded attitude 
about customs and traditions which 
differed from their own. 

Learning how people of different cul- 
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tures in their own community worked 
together had helped the children see 
the importance of cooperation. They 
could understand the interdependence 
of nations and people when they 
learned that their community sent 
products to other parts of the world 
and at the same time depended on the 
work of other people for its everyday 
needs. There was a tendency at first 
when children studied countries not so 
well developed as our own to think that 
we were superior and they questioned 
if these nations could help us. Yet as 
they learned more about other peoples 
and cultures they had come to realize 
that we are indebted to practically 
every country in the world for some- 
thing which made us healthier or hap- 
pier or more comfortable. Visualizing 


, 


a day without “necessities” discovered 
or invented by people of other coun- 
tries, or without the books and music 
and pictures which they had given the 
world helped your fifth graders appre- 
ciate these contributions. 

Your children also learned about the 
interdependence of nations when they 
studied the work of the United Na- 
tions. Conflicts broke out between na- 
tions and in finding information to 
help understand the reasons back of 
these conflicts your children learned 
how the lives of people everywhere 


were interwoven with their own. They 
learned, too, that what they did in 
their own community might affect the 
outcome of conflicts in another part of 
ihe world. How hoarding, for instance, 
affected prices and people was a prob- 
lem even children could understand. 


The Teacher Sees Results 


That year with the fifth grade helped 
you as well as the children. They liked 
and admired you and imitated your at- 
titudes and were influenced by your 
ideas. And so you had looked within 
yourself and probed your own preju- 
dices to be sure that you were not pass- 
ing them on to the children. As a re- 
sult you had developed the habit of 
looking at other people and their prob- 
lems with an open mind. 

It had been a good year for you and 
those fifth graders. Looking back now 
you don’t remember that they made 
particularly outstanding grades, and 
they didn’t win any contests. But in de- 
veloping an interest in other people’s 
problems, in learning to work together, 
in forming the habit of reserving judg- 
ment until they had sufficient informa- 
tion, and above all, in learning to re- 
spect others’ rights and opinions, al- 
though they conflicted with their own, 
they had laid a sure foundation for 
world understanding. 
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Curriculum Proposals for I nternational 
Education 


LAVONE A. HANNA 


Professor Lavone A. Hanna, San Francisco State College, proposes five 


principles basic to setting up a school program for furthering inter- 


national understanding. 


EVER SINCE THE CLOSE of World 
War II, most schools have given at least 
lip service to the idea that development 
of world-minded citizens is one of the 
primary functions of public education. 
National and state educational confer- 
ences have high-lighted the importance 
of this objective. Numerous books and 
magazine articles as well as whole issues 
of professional journals have been de- 
voted to this aspect of the school’s re- 
sponsibility in these confused and 
troubled times. Suggestions and recom- 
mendations for what the schools should 
and can do have been made by the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the National Education Association, 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, and the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
in their excellent book, Education for 
International Understanding in Amer- 
ican Schools, and by the Educational 
Policies Commission in their pamphlet, 
American Education and International 
Tensions. 

In spite of these suggestions and rec- 
ommendations, the curriculum and the 
methods of instruction used in most 
schools have undergone little change or 
Many and 
graduate from our high schools with 


modification. boys girls 
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little knowledge of world cultures or of 
problems facing the peoples of the 
world except that which they have 
gained in a traditional course in United 
States history and in a study of old 
world background in the seventh grade. 
In most schools an elective course in 


international relations, world history, | 


or Latin-American history; a unit in a 
senior problems course; or a one-day-a- 
week current events discussion in the 
social studies or English class is the only 
concession made to the necessity of 
dealing with current world problems 
and international relations. The seri- 
ousness of our times, the confusion and 
uncertainty in the minds of most Amer- 
ican citizens, the ignorance and apathy 
toward international problems shown 
by large numbers of adults require that 
schools drastically reorganize their cur- 
ricula so that development of world- 
minded citizens may be given priority 
over other school functions. 


Concerted Effort Needed 


Reorganization is needed particularly 
at the secondary level. At present 
United States history is the only social 
studies course required in most high 
schools. ‘Traditionally this course has 
been taught chronologically with little 
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or no time given to the postwar period 
or, for that matter, to the twentieth cen- 
tury. World history courses as now or- 
ganized, even if required of all students, 
can hardly be expected to equip young 
people with the understandings and in- 
sights needed to cope with world prob- 
lems and to make wise decisions. 

Full understanding implies not only 
knowledge but identification with other 
people and emotic:ial involvement in 
their their achievements, 
their aspirations, and their fears. This 
requires a concerted effort on the part 
of the school. It must furnish opportu- 
nity for children and youth to meet 
again and again a few basic principles 
around which the total program of in- 


problems, 


ternational teaching is organized so 
that these principles may be thoroughly 
understood and accepted as a basis for 
action. 


FIvE BAsiIc PRINCIPLES 


This means too that international 
education cannot be neglected at any 
grade level; that a continuous program 
must be developed even though time 
honored curriculum content is dis- 
carded and previously required courses 
are dropped. To say that there is no 
room in the curriculum for a required 
course in international relations, or to 
attempt to teach world understanding 
in a short unit of five or six weeks is to 
fail to understand the criticalness of 
the times and to meet the needs of 
youth in a rapidly changing world. 

International education which at- 
tempts to equip children and youth to 
live intelligently in a world of rapid 
change and uncertainty might well fo- 
cus on the following basic principles. 

Science and technology have made 
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all people increasingly interdependent. 
Young children in the elementary 
grades soon understand this generaliza- 
tion as they study about workers in 
their own community and learn that 
many of the things they like to eat and 
play with are produced in other com- 
munities and other parts of their world. 
As they sail their ships out of the har- 
bor they have built on the schoolroom 
unload cargo from distant 
ports, visit the market, or fly their air- 
planes to the far parts of the world, 


floor, or 


this generalization becomes meaning- 
ful and real. Older children through a 
study of communication and transpor- 
tation gain new insight into this prin- 
ciple as they see how time and space 
have shrunk, how strategic boundaries 
have become meaningless, and how all 
nations have become close neighbors. 

A knowledge of economic geography 
is necessary to an understanding that 
the resources of the world are not 
equally distributed and that failure to 
have free access to goods and markets 
causes tension among peoples and na- 
tions. High school youth must learn 
too the effect of tariffs, bounties, cartels, 
and international investments on the 
relations between nations; the impor- 
tance of exports and imports on their 
own economic well being; and the 
necessary work of the Economic and 
Social Council and other agencies of 
the United Nations, 

Interdependence of people can also 
be understood through a study of scien- 
tific and medical achievements and of 
the art, music, and literary contribu- 
tions which all nations have made to 
the cultural heritage of the world. A 
focus on current events helps youth to 


understand too that most domestic 
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problems have international implica- 
tions and that failure of a crop on the 
other side of the earth or the fall of a 
government in a distant nation may 
affect the price of their food or the se- 
curity of their jobs. 

All people have the same basic needs 
but have learned different ways of sat- 
isfying their needs. This principle is 
easily grasped by boys and girls in the 
primary school if they reconstruct in 
their classroom a simple culture and 
identify themselves with a way of life 
which they can comprehend and emo- 
tionally accept. Seventh grade children 
in developing their concepts of family 
life can understand not only their own 
role in the family and the place of the 
family in American culture but con- 
trasting patterns of family life in other 
parts of the world. Older children can 
study more complex cultures, selected 
because of their importance or because 
of a contrasting way of life or ideology. 
An attempt to make a comprehensive 
study of all peoples of the world is 
neither feasible nor desirable. An accu- 
rate, realistic, and scrupulously fair pic- 
ture of a few cultures would do more 
to break down prejudices and stereo- 
typed thinking and build international 
understanding than half truths and 
sketchy information about many. 

Emphasis in the study of other coun- 
tries must be placed on the similarities 
as well as the differences which exist 
among the nations of the world, on the 
characteristics and potentialities of peo- 
ples, on the ways people of various cul- 
tures are indebted to each other, and 
on the help they can give each other in 
the future. A study of the environment 
and the relationship of people to it 
should do much to help students under- 
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stand why people behave the way they 
do, their problems, their aspirations, 
and their fears. 


Because it is seldom possible to give 
children direct experience in the way 
people live in other parts of the world, 
great use must be made of motion pic- 
tures, stories, drama, film strips, music, 
art, visitors who have lived abroad, and 
any community resource which exem- 
plifies a different culture. The fact that 
America is a nation grown strong 
through contributions made by many 
ethnic and racial groups makes the 
community a laboratory in which chil- 
dren and youth can study the likenesses 
and differences existing among cultures 
and can develop appreciation of the 
rich contributions these differences 
have made to American life. The fact 
that America has not solved the prob- 
lem of intercultural tensions, and that 
prejudices and scapegoating exist in 
our midst, is a challenge to the schools. 
Good international relations depend 
upon good intergroup relations at 
home. 

Fiction builds understanding of other 
peoples by making clear the mores and 
folkways, the similarities and differ- 
ences, and the reasons why people be- 
have as they do. It also helps the reader 
to identify himself with another cul- 
ture, to put himself in the place of an- 
other, and to become emotionally in- 
volved in the problems, hopes, and 
fears of the people in the story. Build- 
ing an understanding of other cultures 
is thus not the sole task of the social 
studies teacher. It is one which the art, 
music, drama, and literature teacher 
must likewise share. 

International organization and coop- 
eration are necessary for peace and 
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world progress. The importance of co- 
operation and organization in face-to- 
face groups is readily seen by children 
in the elementary school as a result of 
their own group experience. The need 
for rules and laws and officers to en- 
force laws is also recognized through 
study of the school and community. 
The many experiences provided in the 
modern school for group planning, 
thinking, deciding, acting, and evalu- 
ating give children skills and attitudes 
needed for effective democratic partici- 
pation. However, the problems of in- 
ternational organization, the back- 
ground, structure, activities, achieve- 
ments, deficiencies, and future of the 
United Nations and its subsidiary or- 
ganizations are problems for secondary 
students rather than elementary. 
Children in the junior high school 
as they consider the struggle of the thir- 
teen colonies to form a strong union 
may draw comparisons and contrasts 
with the contemporary struggle of the 
nations of the world to organize and 
work together. Certainly much atten- 
tion needs to be given throughout sen- 
ior high school to the conflict between 
ageressive nationalism and world or- 
ganization. Only in this manner can 
youth understand the forces which di- 
vide people and can come to think in- 
ternationally rather than nationally, 
and make wise decisions as to the role 
the United States must play in world 
affairs—decisions regarding sovereign 
rights, economic aid to underdeveloped 
international police force, 
atomic control, and war and peace. 
Wars are not inevitable; they are fu- 
tile and destructive. A study of the dif- 
ferences in cultures helps students to 
understand that wars are a learned be- 
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havior, not an inherent one, and that 
in some cultures wars have been un- 
known. Young people must become fa- 
miliar with the reasons why men and 
nations fight; with the cost of wars in 
terms of their waste of human resources 
as well as in their destruction of natural 
resources and economic goods; and 
with the futility of attempting to solve 
international problems by war. Here 
both United States and world history 
can be drawn upon to show the causes, 
results, and cost of major wars. 

With the advent of the atomic bomb, 
fear of future wars becomes more im- 
minent. The schools need to teach the 
truth about atomic energy and the so- 
cial and international implications of 
nuclear fission. “Unless the people 
learn their way around in the area in 
which decisions are necessary and are 
being made, their right and freedom 
to make such decisions may ultimately 
be abrogated.”? Both science and social 
studies teachers have responsibility for 
providing such instruction. 

Democracy and totalitarianism are 
conflicting ideologies which can exist 
together in the world only when na- 
tions feel secure from change imposed 
from without. The schools have an ob- 
ligation to help young people to under- 
stand democratic principles, how they 
have been evolved, and what they 
mean in their own lives and in the life 
of the nation. While democracy is best 
learned by living democratically and 
the schools are therefore obligated to 
provide a democratic atmosphere and 
to use democratic processes, young peo- 
ple need to understand the evolution 
of the democratic ideal and basic hu- 


1 Will Burnett, “The Teacher and Atomic 
Energy,” Education, 68 (May 1948), 541. 
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man rights as set forth in historical 
documents, and the growth of the tra- 
dition of civil liberties in the United 
States. They need also to understand 
what democracy means to the rest of 
the world and the provisions and im- 
plications of the Declaration of Human 
Rights of the United Nations. 

If youth are to understand the threats 
to democracy in the world today, op- 
portunity must be provided also for 
young people to learn the principles 
and practices of totalitarianism, both 
fascism and communism. Study of com- 
parative ideologies and governments at 
the twelfth grade level should be re- 
quired in all high schools. 

Youth also need to clarify their think- 
ing on the role of the United States and 
other democratic nations in securing 
and guaranteeing human rights for all 
people throughout the world. In the 
days and years ahead crises will arise 
and decisions will have to be made. 
The safety of the nation and of the 
world may depend on how well young 
citizens have been taught to think 
through these problems and how well 
informed they are on_ international 
issues. 


How international understanding is 
taught is probably more important 
than the curriculum pattern which is 
followed. The problems approached 
should be used in order that children 
will learn to recognize and analyze 
problems, search for accurate and perti- 
nent information from many sources, 
examine evidence for bias and distor- 
tion, draw sound conclusions, and act 
on the basis of their conclusions. News- 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts and record- 
ings, and current books should be used, 
interpreted and evaluated. Open-mind- 
edness, avoidance of steretotyped think- 
ing and prejudice are outcomes to be 
sought in any study of international 
relations. Democratic methods in the 
classroom which encourage class discus- 
sion and interaction among pupils, 
small group activities, and pupil-teacher 
planning should be used. Interest in 
world affairs, a willingness to accept 
change as desirable, ability to think 
critically, and faith in the democratic 
method for solving disputes are be- 
world-minded citizens 
must possess and which the schools 
must develop before it is too late. 


haviors which 





school systems. 





‘Curriculum Bulletins’ 


A New Service Column 
e In November, Educational Leadership inaugurates a new service depart- 
ment, ‘Curriculum Bulletins.’ Professor Edward A. Krug and Robert S. 
Harnack, of the University of Wisconsin, will present each month a 
briefly annotated listing of significant curriculum bulletins published by 


e Has your school recently prepared a timely and helpful bulletin? Is it 
available for use by other schools? Why not send a copy to Professor 
Krug, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, 
for review and listing in this column? 
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Coming of A ge an the United States 


MARJORIE PAGE SCHAUFFLER 


Teachers and pupils need to learn “international living,” according to 
Marjorie P. Schauffler, Director of the School Affiliation Service of the 


American Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia. 


A FEW WEEKS AGO, Isidore Lubin, 
head of the U. N. program for under- 
developed countries, stated that the 
chief problem in planning such a pro- 
gram is not lack of funds. The critical 
problem lies in the shortage of people 
able to administer it. 

Such a staff must combine technical 
skill—in agriculture, building, 
medicine—not only with knowledge of 


dam 


a given country’s language, but also 
with a deep understanding of the way 
her people live and feel. They must be 
persons who realize that a new tech- 
nique, to be useful, must be acceptable 
and accepted in the terms of the users. 
The man who is only a specialist in ani- 
mal husbandry, when faced with the 
problem of India’s shortage of food 
and pasture, might see an answer in 
slaughtering thousands of Sacred Cows. 
This might be a logical plan “scientifi- 
cally speaking” but it overlooks India’s 
religious heritage and the consequent 
impact of such action on her people. 
The United Nations needs for this 
Point Four effort staff members who 
know how to feel their way into differ- 
ing cultures and, with imagination and 
sensitivity, apply their technical com- 
petence within the social structure to 
which it must contribute acceptably or 
be, in the long run, of little worth. 
The United States has a critical 
shortage of persons needed not only in 
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this constructive U. N. program which 
the United States itself initiated, but in 
most of the international endeavors 
that look toward peace. It would ap- 
pear that we have the world’s greatest 
store of technical resources and _per- 
haps, at present, its widest range of 
technical skills in engineering, research, 
administration, social work. But few of 
us thus far have had opportunity to 
live intimately with people of other 
lands, hence to learn to share 
with them acceptably in their terms 
our skills and our resources. We have 
little experience in sensing the atti- 
tudes created by a different way of 


how 


living. 
Teachers Learn International Living 


We need to develop Americans who 
are technicians and linguists and who 
are, above all, deeply aware of other 
people, their history and concepts, and 
sensitive to their feelings about Ameri- 
cans and the moves we are making on 
the world stage. 

How can we develop such people fast 
enough? 

Teachers must now lay hold on every 
opportunity to live internationally, 
both for themselves and for their stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, we have thus far 
taken little leadership in this vital area 
of educational development. Some of 
us have “taken trips abroad” in sum- 
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mer. Some of us have discussed “Inter- 
national Relations” in study groups 
with other American teachers. 

Belatedly we are waking up to the 
importance of exchange experience. 
Too many of us still think of it as the 
chance to extend the benefits of Amer- 
ican education to other countries. But 
we are learning fast. Governments and 
school systems are helping by releasing 
teachers in many lands to spend periods 
in other countries and providing funds 
to make this possible. ‘These programs 
recognize that before teachers can help 
students toward world-mindedness they 
must gain this state themselves. 

For this reason teachers have a great 
chance to set up a project of joint 
learning with their students. We can 
freely admit that in our own school pe- 
riod there was little emphasis on inter- 
national relationships, but that the 
rapid pace of history has thrust all of 
us together into this urgent study, 
where every person of every age can 
help the others with ideas, with organ- 
izing ability and with the hard, con- 
sistent work involved. 

American Friends Service Program 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has for a number of years been 
experimenting with several programs 
through which students can begin to 
feel and to live in world terms and 
through which teachers can gain ex- 
perience in guiding such learning. In 
our limited sphere we run into the 
same difficulties as the U. N. and the 
United States with Point Four: short- 
age of funds, of course, but primarily 
shortage of people—people so sensi- 
tive and informed about other cultures 
that they can work with the people of 
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that group, rather than for them; that 
they can, in mutual contact, offer what- 
ever our American history and _ re- 
sources have happened to provide, to 
be pooled with the experience, the 
skills, the art, the wisdom of living that 
the others bring. 

In cooperation with the American 
Friends Service Committee, elementary 
school children and their teachers have 
been making the acquaintance of chil- 
dren in countries devastated by World 
War II ever since Quaker relief teams 
entered those areas. Reports have been 
sent back of children’s lives and chil- 
dren’s needs and these have been pub- 
lished in a small monthly ‘‘Newsletter 
for Boys and Girls” as human interest 
stories for American children, together 
with project suggestions. Some of these 
projects: soon after the war, collecting 
buttons from family button boxes and 
stringing them in sets to be sent to 
countries where no buttons could be 
bought; later, gathering 50 cents for 
purchase of enough vegetable seeds to 
make a whole family garden; making 
stuffed animals for comforting small 
toyless friends; a score of ideas—equally 
simple to send and helpful to receive. 

Later copies of the “Newsletter” car- 
ried pictures and stories of the arrival 
of the gifts and of the children’s enjoy- 
ment of the “gardens” and other offer- 
ings. A “Guide for Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers” 1s prepared to parallel the “News- 
letter”, giving detailed suggestions on 
how to carry out the projects, useful ac- 
tivities that can be associated with them 
and other sources for ideas such as book 
lists, available occasional ex- 
hibits, cut-out books for home or school. 

Similar possibilities are offered high 
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school students to aid some of the boys 
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and girls of their own age who come to 
Quaker Neighborhood Centers in coun- 
tries that met the war directly. A 
pamphlet tells something of young peo- 
and needs in those settings 
things that are practically 


ple’s life 
and _ lists 
helpful. 
Opportunities for high school stu- 
dents to discuss world affairs in person 
with national and international leaders 
weekend seminars in 
Washington Lake 
Groups of 25 or 30 meet under able 


are offered in 
and at Success. 
leadership. There are eight or ten such 
“Seminars for Teen Agers” during the 
year, each running from Thursday 
night to Sunday noon, under the lead- 
ership of AFSC staff. The 25 or 30 
young people are able to talk seriously 
and at length with senators, representa- 
tives, ranking government officials and 
representatives of other governments 
about the problems of our world rela- 
tionships, and the attempted solutions. 
They also explore together how the in- 
dividual or group can work through 
government to play a useful part in 
world affairs. 


School Affiliation Services 

Through its School Affiliation Serv- 
ice the Committee offers to a small 
number of schools keenly interested in 
direct international contact the chance 
for relationship with a school abroad 
of generally similar character and size. 
Schools largely 
France and Germany, are selected and 
visited periodically by staff members 
who are chosen for the qualifications of 
educational understand- 


overseas, located in 


cultural and 


ing and language ability discussed 
earlier. These visitors not only help to 
describe the American partner school 
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to the students and teachers in the 
school abroad but carry with them such 
materials as maps, photographs, slides 
and records of American folk music, 
and are increasingly used as valued re- 
sources to interpret the whole pattern 
of home and school life of this country. 
At the same time it is clear to teachers 
and students there that these visitors are 
seeking some of the cultural wealth of 
the countries they visit to bring back to 
schools here. 
Various Forms of Exchange 

Valuable as these staff members are 
as aids, the chief value in the program 
is the exchange directly between school 
and school. It takes every conceivable 
form, from finished examples of wood- 
turning from a French carpentry shop 
to a group of nine boys and girls and 
two teachers in Germany this past sum- 
for a 


from an school 


mer American 
joint work camp with boys and girls 
and teachers from its two European 
affiliates, one in West Germany and one 
in Berlin. The project for the camp was 
digging a water system for a colony of 
refugee families. 

Individual letter writing is a big part 
of the exchange, though many Ameri- 
can students have found that they have 
much to learn before they can develop 
the art of correspondence as practiced 
and expected in Europe. Some high 
school teachers can bring such practice 
into the English classroom without sac- 
rificing spontaneity but most of this 
occurs outside the school. In elemen- 
tary schools, group letters composed in 
class may give much greater satisfaction 
for all concerned. 

The cultural contrast between letter 
writing in Europe and in the United 
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States is evidenced in part by tactful 
comments from a European teacher 
who wrote to his American colleague: 
“Our students are keenly interested in 
all items concerning self-government at 
school, because it is the slogan of the 
day and being put into practice in 
many German schools. Letters of this 
kind call for similar information on 
German ways of living, German his- 
tory, civilisation and education, and 
make it imperative to our boys to 
clarify their own ideas on these items.” 

Content of social studies classes comes 
from personal letters, classwork sent by 
the school abroad, postcards of their 
town’s architecture and industries, a 
comprehension of what “war devasta- 
tion’”” means, studying without heat, 
no chance 
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one’s father still ‘‘missing, 
for university. These are real matters 
in the lives of one’s friends, not ‘‘facts”’ 
out of books. 

A hundred uses of the relationship 
occur to the imaginative teacher and 
pupil group—high school languages 
classes translate letters for the neigh- 
boring elementary school, parents take 
movies of the school to send, or make 
a tape recording of a student council 
group. A collection of local flowers is 
pressed, mounted, and sent and a re- 
turn collection is asked for. Exchanges 
of art, history, stamps, science, school 
news reporting—each one that takes 
place adds another breadth to the cloth 
of understanding. We have yet to find 
any phase of school life that can’t be- 
come part of such interplay. 

The School Affiliation staff try to act 
as a clearing house of good ideas among 
the schools in both areas and to scout 
for additional resources at home and 
abroad which may further vivify the in- 
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tercultural experience. For example, we 
can often advise schools of teachers 
from their afhliate’s country who are 
studying nearby and can be invited to 
share with students the experiences of 
their upbringing. At the same time the 
teacher has a chance to observe Ameri- 
can methods among friendly persons 
who know something already of his 
background and are eager to know 
more. 


Visitors from Partner Schools 


Before long most schools want a visi- 
tor of their own from their partner 
school—teacher or student. Some 25 
have already come to affiliated schools, 
an even larger number is planned for 
’51-’52. The State Department and Fed- 
eral Office of Education help with ar- 
rangements for teachers, the American 
Field Service with those for students of 
high school age. In ’50-’51 three Amer- 
ican students will be spending the 
school year with their European affili- 
ate. Summer travel in Europe can in- 
clude brief visits to partner schools. 
These visits can cement friendships and 
show the way around obstacles. 

For make no mistake, there are 
plenty of difficulties, failures to under- 
stand, busy schedules that crowd out 
awaited answers, resulting in disap- 
pointment and heartache. One Ameri- 
can school scraped hard to raise money 
for basketballs for their friends in a 
desperately poor war-ridden town in 
Northern France. The Americans were 
dashed to receive only the most per- 
functory thanks. 

A year later when a teacher from the 
school, in some 


American partner 


doubt of her reception, hesitatingly 


paid a summer visit to the home of the 
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French school director, she was received 
with warmest hospitality. Among many 
discoveries made was this: the French 
students had been eager to take part 
in interschoo] tournament basketball 
and counted heavily on the arrival of 
the promised American gift. When the 
American balls arrived, they had rub- 
ber content—‘‘the best rubber’’—but 
no rubber is allowed in French tourna- 
ment play! This disappointment was 
so keen that though the French school 
could be polite in rendering thanks— 
too polite to explain—they could not 
be enthusiastic. 

Americans are prone to offer friend- 
ship quickly and generously and then 
pass lightly on to newer interests. The 
European student or teacher is less 
accustomed to making quick friend- 
ships. If he finally accepts the overture, 
however, he has confidence that a long 
standing tie has been formed. If this 
does not prove to be the case he will 
be deeply disappointed and have his 
worst suspicions of Americans con- 
firmed. For this reason the Friends Serv- 
ice Committee encourages teachers and 
students to begin with shorter term ac- 
tivities with international and intercul- 
tural content such as those suggested 
earlier. Even after some experience of 
that nature they should consider earn- 
estly together whether they are ready 
for a real endeavor in intercultural and 
international learning, before tackling 
the responsibilities as well as the op- 
portunities of affiliation. 


Experimental Programs Set Up 


A nucleus of member schools will 
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work with the staff particularly closely 
this coming year to explore these maxi- 
mum possibilities, through student and 
teacher visits, through inter-school con- 
ferences, through international work- 
shops of teachers and students, such as 
the two for teachers which took place 
in the United States and in Germany 
this past summer, and through discus- 
sion with staff visitors returned from 
overseas and with Affiliation Consul- 
tants in the fields of social psychology 
and education. The staff will endeavor 
to put as much as possible of the ex- 
perience of this experimental group 
into written form for the use of other 
member schools. 

The School Affiliation Service and its 
programs mentioned briefly above af- 
fect only a comparatively small number 
of pupils. They may serve, however, as 
examples of international and intercul- 
tural living which young Americans 
must experience if our human under- 
standing is to match our fertile physical 
resources and our facile technical imag- 
inations. Otherwise we as a nation will 
continue to be judged by others as 
“throwing our weight around” when in 
reality we may only be trying to offer 
our help. 

By the time this article appears, the 
United States may be in an even more 
hazardous international position. All 
the more urgently should those whose 
work has the “long view” of education 
seek the opportunities, spend the time 
and enlist all efforts to develop grown- 
up Americans, Americans with a world 
outlook upon us and upon our fellow 
citizens in this world. 








You Can Teach for World Citizenshap 


C. ( 


). ARNDT and SAMUEL EVERETT 


C. O. Arndt, New York University, and Samuel Everett, College of the 


City of New York, suggest a small but select number of materials for use 


by teachers in developing meaningful programs in world citizenship for 


American youth. 


IF YOU WISH TO TEACH for world 
citizenship, an obvious first step will 
have to be the expansion of your hori- 
zon from the national to the interna- 
tional level. More specifically, you will 
have to accept as people not only the 
citizens of the United States but the 
peoples of the world. ‘That is a large 
order but it is a prime requisite for the 
realization of peace. 

During the decade just past we have 
witnessed a rapid rise in intercultural 
or human relations education in this 
country. Long a national need by virtue 
of the nature of our population, it was 
given impetus by World War II which 
revealed our national weakness in this 
area. With the close of the war a new 
source of pressure, this time at the in- 
ternational level, has developed in ref- 
erence to our minority group problem. 
It has grown out of our new position in 
world affairs. 

‘Today the eyes of the world are 
upon this country and the member na- 
tions of the United Nations are asking 
us, as they are asking one another: how 
do you square the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights with your na- 
tional practice? We must, then, on the 
one hand, get our own house in order 
and on the other, go to work on inter- 
cultural education at the world level. 


As American citizens this step should 
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be less difficult than for some people of 
the world. The nature of our popula- 
tion keeps the problem of inter-group 
relations ever before us. We have done 
a considerable amount of experimenta- 
tion, research, and writing, in this area; 
we have made some progress. But a far 
greater effort must be made at action 
level in the days which are ahead. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ‘TEACHERS 


IF you are an elementary school teacher, 
be assured at the outset that World Un- 
derstanding Begins with Children (1). 
They can learn to accept their class- 
mates, and indeed all people with 
whom they have contact, as people. 
They can learn about children in other 
parts of the world, the kind of homes 
they live in, what they eat, what they 
wear, and how they play; their customs 
and beliefs, their stories and their pic- 
tures. ‘They can become acquainted 
with similarities and 
tween children the world over and the 
these endeavors 


differences be- 


reasons therefor. In 
you will find that there are many good 
learning materials available to you. 
Let us consider first some books for 
group reading. In Munro Leat’s Let’s 
Do Better (2) you will find a booklet 
that will capture the interest of young 
people if it is read to them by the 
teacher. In the language of children 
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and with appealing pictures, teacher 
and pupils will learn that thus far man 
has not done so well in learning to live 
with his fellow men. Too often he has 
used force; resorted to war. He can do 
better; he must. Again, in All About 
Us (9) Eva Knox Evans reveals to chil- 
dren of lower elementary school age 
reasons for differences between people 
in appearance and customs. She con- 
cludes her story with the statement: 
“Every living person is kin to us, and 
we are related to everybody in the 
world.” This booklet will also excite 
the interest of children. They will be- 
gin to understand their relationship to 
all peoples of the world. 

Lois Fisher’s You and the United 
Nations (4) presents pictorially, and 
through easy narrative, the relationship 





between every child and the United 
Nations. 

Should you desire a movie on the 
United Nations addressed to children, 
then Clearing the Way (5a) should 
prove useful. It centers about the loss 
of playground space for children  liv- 
ing along the East River, Manhattan, 
North of 42nd Street, because of the 
construction of the United Na- 
tions headquarters in that area. ‘They 


new 


are not happy about the loss of their 
empty-lot space but change their atti- 
tude when they learn the gain which 
people everywhere will have through 
their loss. 

You will want to know of a series of 
36 new films (16mm.) titled The Earth 
and Its Peoples (5b), which was recently 
Rochemont, 


produced by Louis de 


Source Unknown 


Junior high pupils study other lands, other peoples 
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noted specialists in the development of 
dramatic documentaries. One of these 
films is here listed to indicate to you 
the nature of the series. It is “Farmer 
Fisherman” (Norway), a twenty-minute 
human geography film which shows the 
efforts of a Norwegian father to gain a 
livelihood for himself and his family 
through farming and fishing. Audiences 
whether of elementary school age, for 
which the film is primarily designed, or 
adult will enjoy the film because of its 
rich human interest features. 

An excellent new film strip on the 
United Nations for children under 
twelve is The Garden We Planted To- 
gether (6). Available free to schools, this 
film strip with commentary should 
prove irresistible to any group of chil- 
dren. It stresses the idea that adults like 
children in all countries of the world, 
can work together and by so doing, 
“Some day the world will be as happy 
and as beautiful a place as the garden 
the children planted together.” 

A poster, in bright colors, depicting 
flags of all member nations of the 
United Nations is another interesting 
item for children. It can be had by 
schools by writing to the Department 
of Public Information, United Nations, 
Lake Success. Miniature silk flags of 
the nations (7), always intriguing to 
youngsters, are also available, as is a 
miniature silk flag of the United Na- 
tions (8). Flags suggest games of many 
kinds. The creative teacher, close to 
her pupils, will know how to develop 
appropriate learning activities with 
these colorful flags. Should she need 
help, however, there is another refer- 
ence which will be found invaluable 
and suggestive, namely, United We 
Play (9). 
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IF you are a secondary school teacher, 
the amount of materials available for 
teaching for world citizenship is much 
greater. A steady stream of current ma- 
terial comes from the United Nations, 
in the form of pamphlets, reports, 
books, posters, films, and film scripts. 
This material is too extensive for pres- 
ent listing. Again we must be highly 
selective. 

It is suggested that the approach to 
the study of the United Nations at the 
secondary level be through its achieve- 
ments and work in progress rather than 
through the structure of the organiza- 
tion. 

If you are looking for a book to fill 
the familiar role of textbook in your 
class, here are several suggestions. The 
most interesting book on the Charter 
of the United Nations is One World In 
the Making (1). Written for the pur- 
pose of making it as easy as possible for 
anyone, young or old, to understand 
this basic document, the text is richly 
illustrated with pictures and symbols. 
The author supplies many helpful ex- 
planations and illustrations to clarify 
the meaning of the Charter. 

The United Nations Story (2), a size- 
able pamphlet of just above 100 pages 
provides a reliable account of the work 
done up to December 1949. Designed 
specifically for use at the secondary 
level, teachers and students will find 
that the material presented is not only 
up to date but sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to warrant its use as a supplemen- 
tary classroom text. Attention is drawn 
also to a teacher’s guide for the use of 
the United Nations Story which will 
have appeared in print by the time this 
article is published. The guide will also 
be available through the American As- 
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sociation for the United Nations, 

A third book, Everyman’s United 
Nations (3), was prepared and pub- 
lished by the Department of Public In- 
formation of the United Nations for 
use at the senior high school and adult 
levels. It describes both the operation 
of the United Nations and many prob- 
lems and cases which have thus far 
come to it for action. 

Two pamphlets which will be found 
useful are How the United Nations Be- 
gan (4), and Report on the United 
Nations (5). The former was prepared 
by the Department of Public Informa- 
tion of the United Nations for pupils 
12-16 years of age in all lands, It de- 
scribes the origin of the United Na- 
tions and gives suggestions for develop- 
ing learning experiences. The latter 
pamphlet presents a progress report on 
the work of the United Nations, with 
objective comment on its successes and 
failures to date. 

One of the best illustrated pamphlets 
is The United Nations and Its Special- 
ized Agencies (6). Through graphs, 
photographs, maps and pertinent com- 
ment, readers of all ages are given a 
live picture of the United Nations at 
work. 

Teachers of high school youth will 
find highly useful two working papers, 
one on the Security Council (7) and 
the other on the Trusteeship Council 
(8). These publications describe briefly 
the function, composition, voting pro- 
cedure and physical working arrange- 
ments of each Council and give direc- 
tions and briefing to each delegate who 
wishes to take part in the meeting of 
the Council. It is suggested that classes 
use the pattern of organization pre- 
sented but the content 


work out 
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through study of a problem now before 
the Security Council or the Trusteeship 
Council. 


SINCE you are a school teacher and 
presumably operate with a small bud- 
get, a skeleton library made up of re- 
cent inexpensive materials is here sug- 
gested. 

First to be mentioned is Education 
for International Understanding in 
American Schools (1), a study prepared 
by the NEA in cooperation with the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development and the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Of par- 
ticular value to classroom teachers are 
the many reports of work in progress 
in schools throughout the United 
States. 

A recent pamphlet prepared by Leon- 
ard Kenworthy (2) lists materials on 
teaching for international understand- 
ing. Teachers might check the items 
which appear promising and request 
the school librarian to order them for 
the school. A similar procedure might 
be employed with reference to A Se- 
lected Bibliography (3) prepared by 
UNESCO, Materials listed in 
this pamphlet are drawn from member 
nations of UNESCO. Some of the ref- 
erences are given in French and Span- 
ish and refer to books and pamphlets 
in those languages. Teachers of foreign 
languages might here find material for 
reading in high school classes. 


Paris. 


International seminars held in recent 
years under the auspices of UNESCO 
are bearing fruit primarily through the 
activities of those who were privileged 
to participate in them. It is a tribute to 
the leadership responsible for develop- 
ment of these seminars that out of each 
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has come at least one report directly 
addressed to a problem which faces all 
who would teach for international un- 
derstanding. Some of these reports make 
significant contributions to the rather 
limited literature in this field. Thus, 
you will want a copy of Some Sugges- 
tions on Teaching About the United 
Nations and Its Specialized Agencies (4) 
which was initially prepared as a work- 
ing paper for discussion at the Eleventh 
International Conference on Public 
Education and was later studied by the 
UNESCO Seminar at Adelphi College, 
New York. Another useful report, The 
Education and Learning of Teachers 
(5) grew out of the UNESCO seminar 
at Ashridge, England, in the summer of 
1948. Child development, education for 
social understanding and international 
understanding are considered in turn. 
Provocative also is The United Nations 
and World Citizenship (6), a group re- 
port developed by the UNESCO semi- 
nar at Adelphi College. 

In the Classroom with Children Un- 
der Thirteen Years of Age (7), which 
erew out of the Seminar at Podebrady, 
Czechoslovakia, presents helpful sugges- 
tions for teachers of geography, history 
and foreign languages. The Influence 
of Home and Community on Children 
Under Thirteen Years of Age (8), an- 
other product of the Podebrady Semi- 
nar, contains chapters by Ruth Bene- 
dict and Alva Myrdal. 

A useful pamphlet on Human Rights, 
titled Our Rights as Human Beings (9), 
should prove helpful both in class and 
on occasions when you are called upon 
to speak about the work of the United 
Nations. Prepared as a discussion guide, 
it is made to order for the busy teacher 
who appreciates material designed for 
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practical use. Attention is drawn to 
two further studies now in preparation 
by UNESCO, the first A 
Guide to the Declaration of Human 
Rights (10), the second, Some Sugges- 
tions on the Teaching of World His- 
tory (11). 
OTHER ‘TEACHING MATERIALS 

In the above description attention 
has been drawn to a number of teaching 
materials which are within the bud- 
getary range of teachers. Listed below 
are some final suggestions which might 
prove useful. 


Rapio: Consult your local newspaper 
for the schedule of direct broadcasts 
from Lake Success over radio or tele- 
vision. Broadcasts are made each week 
day while special programs are fre- 
quently offered on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 


Press: Spot United Nations news 
through your local newspaper. Free re- 
leases from United Nations headquar- 
ters may be secured by your paper with- 
out charge. Large city newspapers such 
as the New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune have very good coverage espe- 
cially in their Sunday editions. 


Firms: Request the film distributor 
with whom you deal in your locality to 
secure such United Nations films as the 
following: Searchlight on the United 
Nations (12) (17 minutes), Maps We 
Live By (13) (17 minutes), First Steps 
(11 minutes), United Nations Screen 
Magazine #1 and United Nations 
Screen Magazine #2 (14), (20 minutes). 
The last two films are particularly rec- 
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Nations Bulletin, the biweekly official 
United Nations publication which will 
keep you informed at all times on the 
work of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Also the UNESCO 
Courier, the monthly official publica- 
tion of UNESCO, will keep you up to 
date on the work of that important edu- 
cational organization. 


Direct Visit: Finally plan a direct visit 
to the United Nations at Lake Success! 
There is no substitute for direct experi- 
ence. Attendance upon a meeting of 
the General Assembly, Security Coun- 
cil, ‘Trusteeship Council, or even a 
committee meeting at Lake Success will 
serve as a vital culminating experience 
in the chain of activities here suggested. 


REFERENCES 
IF you are an elementary school teacher: 


(1) Goetz, Delia, World Understanding Begins 
with Children, Bulletin 1949, No. 17, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Leaf, Munro, Let’s Do Better, New York, 
Lippincott, 1945. 

(3) Evans, Eva Knox, All About Us, New York, 
Capital Publishing Co., 1947. 

(4) Fisher, Lois, You and the United Nations, 
Chicago, Childrens Press, Inc. 

(5a) Film—Clearing the Way, Available through 
Association Films, Inc. 35 West 45 Street, N.Y. 
(5b) Farmer Fisherman (Norway), Two reels, 
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rental through Education Division, United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
21, N. Y.; also available for rental through your 
university, or state extension library. 

(6) Film Strip—The Garden We Planned To- 
gether, Available through Films and Visual In- 
formation Division, United Nations, Lake Suc- 
cess. 

(7) Miniature Silk Flags—Small silk flags of 
member nations of the U. N.—4x6—mounted 
on 10 inch black ebonized staff with gilt spear 
—40¢ per flag—black stand to hold flags, $8.50. 
Available through Annin and Co., 85 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. 
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flag of the United Nations—4x6—35¢ plus 6¢ 
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Youk 27, N; ¥. 

(9) Everett, Samuel, United We Play, Philadel- 
phia, Junior Red Cross, 1948. 





IF you are a secondary school teacher: 
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New York, Ginn & Co., 1946. 

(2) Robbins, Dorothy, The United 
Story, American Association for the U. N., New 
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Columbia University Press, 1949. 

(5) Report on the United Nations, New York, 
Foreign Policy Association. 

(6) The United Nations and Its Specialized 
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York, Manhattan Publishing Co., 1949. 

(7) Sprague, Iva G., A Working Model of a 
United Nations Security Council Meeting, 
American Association for the U. N., New York 
ot, N.. ¥.,. 1948: 

(8) Sprague, Iva G., A Working Model of a 
United Nations Trusteeship Council Meeting, 
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(2) Kenworthy, Leonard, Free and Inexpensive 
Materials for Teachers on World Affairs, Avail- 
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Teachers, New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1949. 
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(7) UNESCO, In the Classroom with Children 
Under Thirteen Years of Age, New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1949. 
(8) UNESCO, The Influence 
Community on Children Under Thirteen Years 


of Home and 


of Age, New York, Columbia University Press. 
(9) Our Rights as Human Beings, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1949. 


(10) A Teachers Guide to the Declaration of 
Human Rights, New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 

(11) Some Suggestions on the Teaching of 
World History, New York, Columbia University 
Press. 

(12, 13, 14) Films—Available through Associa- 
tion Film, Inc., 35 West 45 Street, N. Y. 


Observations on Education in Germany 


CHRIS A. De YOUNG 


Three years have brought significant changes in German schools. Dr. De 
Young, Coordinator of the Panel on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, and of the Panel on Public Education, N.E.A., 


comments on these developments in a letter from Heidelberg. 


FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKSHOP in Social Studies at Hei- 
delberg, Germany, I am sending a few 
reflections on German education. This 
workshop has in attendance seventy 
educators from Germany, ten from 
other European countries, and ten from 
America. As co-chairman of the work- 
shop, I have had daily contact with 
these educators. They have brought to 
my attention several outstanding de- 
velopments in education in Germany. 

Several marked changes have taken 
place during the three years that have 
elapsed since my last period of service 
in Germany as an educational consul- 
tant in 1947. A major administrative 
change was the official transfer from 
the War Department to the State De- 
partment which took place last year. 
This transitional period has been char- 
acterized by continued changes in edu- 
cation. 


School Conditions Have Improved 


Buildings and Furniture. Improve- 
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ment in school facilities has been great 
during the three-years’ period. Many 
schoolhouses which were partly de- 
stroyed have been renovated. Some new 
school buildings have been erected. 
Many playgrounds that were strewn 
with the debris of war have been 
cleared, and are now used for their in- 
tended purpose of providing recreation. 
In many schools the old two- or three- 
student desks fastened to floors have 
been replaced by attractive movable 
furniture. 

Books. In 1947 the German school 
child averaged one to two school books. 
Today the number of books has been 
multiplied again and again. The qual- 
ity of the textbooks has improved 
markedly in content and format. Here 
on display in the textbook room of the 
workshop are arranged many books, so 
attractively illustrated they invite pe- 
rusal. 

Several textbooks are accompanied 
by teachers’ guides. Many others have 
helpful auxiliary materials prepared for 
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teachers and pupils. The various educa- 
tional service centers are serving as 
lighthouses of literature and informa- 
tion. 

Courses of Study. Distributed at the 
workshop here is the first course of 
study prepared in Bremen for Social 
Studies for all grades from the first to 
the thirteenth. The other Laender have 
also prepared or are preparing curricu- 
lar materials for social studies in the 
various grades. Revised courses of study 
are also available in many fields other 
than social studies. 

Pupils and Teachers. Many more pu- 
pils are in full-time attendance in 
schools now than in 1947. The pupils 
are better dressed and better fed, al- 
though many youngsters show effects of 
the war years. 

Several young teachers are in attend- 
ance at the international workshop. At 
least a dozen of the group have been in 
the United States and bring many new 
ideas and suggestions which seem well 
adapted to the German school situa- 
tion. 

Yesterday I attended a meeting in 
Frankfurt of over goo students who 
were briefed for their visits to Amer- 
ican universities, colleges, and high 
schools. As I talked to the student- 
trainees, coming to the United States 
under the project sponsored by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education and the Institute 
of International Education, I felt that 
this group of young Germans could be 
a powerful leaven by multiplying their 
ideas and ideals among the children of 
a new and peaceful Germany. 

Matters of the Spirit. Greater than 
the accumulated impact of improve- 
ment in physical factors are matters of 
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the heart and spirit. The attitude and 
zeal of the people have improved, es- 
pecially since the currency reform. Bet- 
ter economic conditions have brought 
about correspondingly better attitudes 
on the part of individuals. Hopes for a 
peaceful world seem to live again in 
many hearts. The black, red and yellow 
flag of the old democratic Weimar re- 
public waves quietly in the morning 
sun of a new day, as the Bonn govern- 
ment leads the way for Germans to live 
as peaceful citizens in a peaceful world. 


A FORWARD LOOK 


What will be the situation three years 
from now in 1953? It is to be hoped that 
the educational improvements effected 
in the past years will be multiplied 
manifold, since great and unmet needs 
still exist. In the light of a self-survey 
initiated in the American zone, the 
forthcoming report of the Survey Com- 
mission of specialists from the United 
States will undoubtedly make many 
recommendations for further improv- 
ing education in Germany. 

Fruits of a large-scale exchange pro- 
gram of personnel and material will 
slowly ripen during the coming years. 
Educational reciprocity will increase. 
More and more responsibilities will be 
given to and assumed by the Germans. 
The German educators, we hope, will 
become full-fledged members of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession, UNESCO, and other world- 
wide educational movements. The sec- 
ond half of the twentieth century will, 
we earnestly hope, produce a better era 
of human understanding throughout 
the world. This is the challenge to 
“Educational Leadership” in America 
and abroad. 
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Textbooks Contribute to World 


U. nderstanding 


I. JAMES QUILLEN 


Ideas gained from school texts often shape our national policies, says Pro- 


fessor Quillen, School of Education, Stanford University. He describes 


continual efforts being made to improve textbooks. 


“THE TEACHING OF HISTORY de- 
pends largely upon the textbooks used 
in the schools; and upon that teaching 
rests, to a large degree, our conception 
as to the character of nations and na- 
tional policies.” This statement was 
written in 1917 by James T. Shotwell. 
Although the radio, newspaper and mo- 
tion picture are powerful sources of in- 
formation and shapers of attitude, this 
statement still contains much truth to- 
day. However, not only history text- 
books, but also geography, reading, lit- 
erature, language, science, mathematics 
and other textbooks and teaching ma- 
terials affect the understanding and at- 
titudes of youth concerning other na- 
tions, peace and war. 


Childhood Attitudes Persist 


Understandings and attitudes formed 
in childhood persist into adulthood, 
and the opinions and attitudes of most 
literate adults have been conditioned 
by the textbooks and teaching materials 
they studied in school. This fact has 
long been recognized. 

After World War I, efforts to im- 
prove history and other textbooks as 
aids to peace became a_ world-wide 


1 Charles Altschul, The American Revolution 
in Our School Text-Books (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1917), p. v. The “Introduction” 
was written by James T, Shotwell. 
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movement. The International Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations provided world 
leadership, but many national and in- 
ternational organizations made signifi- 
cant contributions. In the United States 
such groups as the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and the 
American Council on Education con- 
ducted extensive studies. Abroad, the 
work of the Norden Association in im- 
proving history textbooks has been 
given a large measure of credit for the 
understanding and cooperation that 
developed among the Scandinavian na- 
tions. 


UNESCO Works To IMPROVE 
"TEXTBOOKS 


Since World War II, international 
leadership in the improvement of text- 
books and teaching materials as aids to 
international understanding has been 
provided by the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Work on a program for the im- 
provement of textbooks was begun 
while UNESCO was still operating un- 
der its Preparatory Commission. One 
of the organization’s earliest documents 
was entitled, Looking at the World 
Through Textbooks (Doc. C/g). At the 
first meeting of UNESCO’s General 
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Conference in Paris in 1946, a nine- 
point program for the improvement of 
textbooks and teaching materials was 
adopted and subsequent meetings of 
the General Conference have continued 
and extended this program. 

Action in carrying out UNESCO’s 
program for textbook improvement be- 
gan slowly, but during the past two 
years it has been accelerated and several 
concrete things have been accomplished. 
One of UNESCO’s main efforts is di- 
rected toward establishment of a world 
clearing house of information on text- 
book improvement. Toward this end 
documentation has been assembled, in- 
quiries have been sent to member 
states, and bibliographies and summar- 
ies of past and present activities pre- 
pared. The UNESCO Secretariat also 
is seeking to provide tools that can be 
used by interested individuals and 
groups in the various nations of the 
world, and to stimulate and coordinate 
action at both national and interna- 
tional levels. 

A Model Plan for the improvement 
of textbooks and teaching materials 
and the specifications for a study by 
member states of their own textbooks 
have been prepared and distributed. 
The study by member states seeks to 
determine the treatment in textbooks 
of the agencies of international coop- 
eration since 1918. Several nations are 
now engaged in making this study and 
a few have completed it. 

In 1949 UNESCO published A 
Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials? 


2A Handbook for the Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials (Paris: United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1949). This Handbook can be se- 
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which contains a history of the text- 
book improvement movement, a de- 
scription of UNESCO’s program, the 
various documents prepared by the 
Secretariat, and other materials. 

The work of UNESCO in textbook 
improvement is not confined to the col- 
lection and preparation of documents. 
It works directly with occupation au- 
thorities in Germany and Japan to as- 
sist in textbook improvement. In 
France, preparation of an upper grades 
national history textbook written from 
a world point of view is being subsi- 
dized by UNESCO. During this past 
summer, a UNESCO international 
seminar on the improvement of text- 
books was held in Belgium. This semi- 
nar provided an opportunity for ex- 
perts from many nations to share ex- 
periences concerning past problems and 
achievements in the effort to improve 
textbooks and teaching materials and 
to make plans for future action. 


TEXTBOOK STUDIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

The UNESCO Secretariat, operating 
on its very small budget, is limited 
severely in what it can do. Hence, ulti- 
mate success or failure of the effort to 
improve textbooks and teaching mate- 
rials will depend largely on the support 
UNESCO individuals 
and groups who can assist in achieving 
its ends. In the United States the 
American Council on Education has 
taken leadership in sponsoring several 
important studies to improve text- 
books. Some of these studies were begun 
before UNESCO was organized and 


receives from 





cured directly from the UNESCO Secretariat 
or from the International Documents Service 
of the Columbia University Press. 
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some have been made in support of 
UNESCO’s program. 

One of the earliest American Council 
studies, made in in cooperation with 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, was 
entitled, Treatment of Asia in Ameri- 
can Textbooks.* This study showed that 
textbooks tended to neglect Asia and to 
treat it with an imperialistic point of 
view. Another extensive study of the 
American Council was entitled, Latin 
America in School and College Teach- 
ing Materials.* This study was sup- 
ported financially by the office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
It is the most extensive textbook study 
that has been conducted in the United 
States and includes an analysis of a 
large number of textbooks on all levels 
of education, as well as biographies, 
motion pictures, slides, songs and mu- 
sic, and art objects. The report states 
that there was more good material 
available on Latin America than ever 
before, but there was a widespread 
tendency to perpetuate the “Black 
Legend” of Spanish colonial inepti- 
tude, greed, and bigotry and to view 
Latin America in terms of the value 
judgments of Anglo-America. 

The most recent of the American 
Council studies to be reported is en- 
titled, Intergroup Relations in Teach- 
ing Materials.’ This was an extended 


3 Committee on Asiatic Studies of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education and the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, Treat- 
ment of Asia in American Textbooks (New 
York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1946). 

4Committee on the Study of Teaching Ma- 
terials on Inter-American Subjects, Latin Amer- 
ica in School and College Teaching Materials 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1944). 

5 Committee on the Study of Teaching Mate- 
rials in Intergroup Relations, Intergroup Rela- 
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study supported by a grant from the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The study revealed that there was 
little intentional bias in textbooks to- 
ward minority groups but that there 
were serious errors of omission and 
some inaccurate and prejudicial ma- 
terial. 

One of the studies in which the 
American Council participated repre- 
sented international cooperation in 
textbook improvement. It was 
ducted by the Canada-United States 
Committee on Education and reported 
under the title, A Study of National 
History Textbooks Used in the Schools 
of Canada and the United States.® In 
this study, educators from the United 
States and Canada analyzed the treat- 
ment of Canada in American history 
textbooks and the treatment of the 
United States in Canadian history text- 
books. The main conclusion of the 
study of American history textbooks 
was that the treatment of Canada suf- 
fered by omission and unbalance. The 
report recommended specific content‘on 
Canada for inclusion in textbooks. 

During the past three years the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO 
has been giving direction to the carry- 
ing out of UNESCO's program for text- 
book improvement within the United 
States. In 1947, the National Commis- 
sion requested the American Council 
on Education to make a survey of the 
textbook improvement movement in 
the United States and to draft a model 


con- 





tions in Teaching Materials (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1949). 

6 Canada-United States Committee on Educa- 
tion, A Study of National History Textbooks 
Used in the Schools of Canada and the United 
States (Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1947). 
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plan for textbook analysis. The Ameri- 
can Council, in turn, requested the 
author of this article to prepare a re- 
port on the above topics, and this re- 
port was published under the title, 
Textbook Improvement and Interna- 
tional Understanding.’ The report was 
prepared under the direction of the 
Committee on International Education 
and Cultural Relations of the Council, 
and it contains a more extended analy- 
sis and appraisal of the studies referred 
to above, as well as many others. 

The study of the treatment of agen- 
cies of international cooperation since 
1918, requested by UNESCO, has been 
conducted in the United States through 
the cooperation of the U. S. National 
Commission, the Office of Education, 
and the American Council on Educa- 
tion, with financial support from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. This study was 
conducted under the direction of Dr. 
Dorothy McClure of the U. S. Office of 
Education with the assistance of a 
small staff and the counsel of an Ad- 
visory Board. The report is completed 
and is being published by the U. S. 
National Commission. It analyzes and 
appraises the treatment of international 
agencies, with particular reference to 
the UN, in American and world history 
textbooks and makes specific recom- 
mendations for improvement. 

The U. S. National Commission re- 
quested the University of Illinois to 
assist in the orientation of the United 
States members of the UNESCO semi- 
nar on textbook improvement held last 
summer in Belgium. Hence, the univer- 
sity held a conference last spring which 





71. James Quillen, Textbook Improvement 
and International Understanding (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1948). 
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consisted of a group of historians, geog- 
raphers, educators, and editors inter- 
ested in textbook improvement and the 
group from the United States that had 
been selected to attend the seminar. 
There were extended discussions of the 
kinds of questions that should be 
studied in the seminar and plans were 
made to utilize the seminar members 
extensively as leaders in textbook im- 
provement during the coming year. 


How Epucators CAN HELP 


This article has attempted to sum- 
marize briefly the efforts that are being 
made to improve textbooks and teach- 
ing materials as aids to world under- 
standing. The question remaining is: 
What can curriculum workers, super- 
visors, and teachers contribute to the 
improvement of textbooks? Some of the 
concrete things that can be done are to: 

1. Examine carefully the various 
studies referred to in this article and 
others that are available, in order to 
become aware of the kinds of things in 
textbooks and teaching materials that 
contribute to misunderstanding and 
prejudice. 

2. Utilize basic studies and other 
references to become familiar with the 
kind of content that leads to interna- 
tional understanding and cooperation. 

g. Analyze the curriculum in our 
schools in order to eliminate negative 
material and to introduce wherever 
possible experiences, content and ma- 
terials that will contribute to interna- 
tional understanding. 

4. Utilize effective criteria concern- 
ing international and intergroup rela- 
tions in the selection of textbooks and 
teaching materials. Some of the criteria 
recommended by UNESCO in its 
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Model Plan are: 


How accurate is the information in- 
cluded? 

Are important terms accurately 
clearly defined? 

Are the illustrations, charts, graphs, and 
maps representative, accurate, and 
up-to-date? 

Are minority groups, other races, na- 
tions, and nationalities treated fairly 
and justly? 

Are the same standards of scholarship, 
justice and morality applied to other 
nations and groups as to one’s own? 

Are words and phrases which develop 
prejudice, misunderstanding, and 
conflict avoided? 

Are the ideals of human freedom, dig- 
nity, equality, and brotherhood given 
adequate stress and support? 

Is the need of a moral code of mutual 
human behavior and a sense of com- 
mon responsibility for world condi- 
tions emphasized? 

[f appropriate to the subject is there 
adequate information on the United 
Nations? On the Specialized Agen- 
cies? 

Is the need for international organiza- 
tion and cooperation recognized? ® 


and 


5. Participate in making textbook 
studies and in the preparation of ade- 
quate textbooks and teaching materials. 

6. Continue to keep informed about 
efforts to improve textbooks and teach- 
ing materials and help to inform others. 

The achievement and maintenance 


8 A Handbook for the Improvement of Text- 
books and Teaching Materials, pp. 79-80. 


of peace is the greatest challenge of our 
times. In the long run, textbooks and 
teaching materials will make an im- 
portant contribution to the develop- 
ment of the understandings and atti- 
tudes necessary to secure and maintain 
a peaceful world. UNESCO is exercis- 
ing effective leadership in the improve- 
ment of textbooks at the international 
level, and the U. S. National Commis- 
sion and many individuals and groups 
are working at the task within the 
United States. But the improvement of 
textbooks requires the cooperation of 
many people—teachers, schoo] admin- 
istrators, authors, editors, and school 
book publishers. Such work must also 
have the sympathetic understanding 
and support of lay leaders. 

One of the major problems is to get 
an effective use of the knowledge that is 
already available. In the United States 
our textbooks are relatively good. They 
display very little deliberate bias and 
their treatment of other countries is 
generally accurate and sympathetic. 
However, the studies that have already 
been made show that there are some de- 
ficiencies both in omission and commis- 
sion. It is important that textbook au- 
thors, editors, and publishers working 
closely with teachers, school administra- 
tors and public leaders continue their 
efforts to improve textbooks and teach- 
ing materials in order to make them 
more effective aids to international un- 
derstanding, cooperation, and peace. 
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Eighth Graders Approach 


a World Outlook 


MORTON J. SOBEL 


Account of an actual project in developing a better world outlook by 


and among junior high school pupils, as presented by Morton J. Sobel, 


teacher in the Detroit public schools and graduate student at Wayne 


University. 


CONCEPTS AND TERMINOLOGY 
of meaningful education have been 
enunciated, evaluated, restated, argued 
and discussed in many contradictory 
ways. ‘The classroom teacher, therefore, 
sometimes finds himself in a state of 
complete confusion when he tries to set 
up an actual program of purposeful 
living with his group. Mere discussion 
of making education meaningful to the 
pupil at his own stage of development 
does not automatically make the theory 
become fact. 

Often the teacher 
within himself to begin to plan a pro- 
gram with his within the 
school and community situation as they 
actually exist at the present time. In 
so doing, he may find that while not all 


must determine 


students, 


conditions are ideal, at least some of 
them will favor the success of the pro- 
gram if he and his group use what they 
have intelligently in their planning and 
doing. 

The project described in this article 
did not develop many final answers, but 
did lead to the satisfaction of certain 
needs of the pupils and of the teacher. 
It was set up in accordance with actual 
conditions, and an attempt was made to 
utilize the very best available educa- 
tional theories and resources. 
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Need for a World Outlook 

An emotional needs test was admin- 
istered to two eighth grade groups in a 
school in a large midwestern city. One 
surprising result of the test showed that 
the need for a world outlook was sec- 
ond only to the need for achievement 
and even superseded the need for eco- 
nomic security in the comparatively 
low-income district in which the school 
was located. 

When the test results were revealed 
to the two groups, a lengthy and earn- 
est discussion led to the decision to 
make up a unit on The Proper Study 
of Mankind. Accordingly, a list of study 
areas evolved. The two classes divided 
into ten small groups of five or six 
members each. Each group centered its 
work in one of the ten areas agreed 
upon. 

One itself with 
man’s religions, another with man’s 
races, another with his governments, 
and others with his hopes, knowledge, 
beliefs, problems, organizations, recrea- 
tions, and finally, man’s great benefac- 
tors. Each group met as a unit from 
three to five times a week, determining 
what it ought to do in the way of study 
demonstrate results to 


group concerned 


and how to 


others. 
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Three Goals Undertaken 

In class discussions with the teacher, 
it was decided that each group would 
undertake three goals, one to be some- 
thing “seeable,” one “touchable,” and 
the third the responsibility for the room 
bulletin board for one to two weeks. 
“Seeable” projects might be plays, 
round-table discussions, or something 
similar; “touchable” projects might be 
along the lines of scrapbooks or written 
stories; and the bulletin board project 
would be a visual demonstration of 
what the group was concerned with in 
its study. 

One period was spent on a class dis- 
cussion of group organization and its 
mechanics, and it was decided that the 
group would elect a chairman and a 
secretary who would keep complete 
notes for reference and_ evaluation. 
When the project was well on its way, 
it became necessary, in the teacher’s 
opinion, to hold a sort of critique and 
review of group procedure. A socio- 
drama of a democratic group in opera- 
tion was the basic feature of this pe- 
riod. This proved helpful at a time 
when interest seemed to be lagging and 
the whole tenor of the job appeared to 
be bogging down. It proved to be a 
rather successful procedure, as_ the 
youngsters were becoming so enmeshed 
in the unfamiliar mechanics of group 
process that the entire success of the 
project seemed endangered. 


The Groups Report 

The group on religions drew a mural 
denoting the three large religious 
groups in the United States, and also 
those of the Moslem, Confucian, and 
Hindu beliefs. Each member of the 
group wrote a short report on one of 
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the religions. This group also gave a 
play which had been obtained from the 
United Nations by mail, and prepared 
a most interesting and informative bul- 
letin board on the subject of religions. 

The group on races drew pictures 
and wrote a commentary for showing 
through the opaque projector. Much of 
their information was obtained from 
material written by Ruth Benedict and 
by Eva Knox, and from a booklet called 
Peoples of the Earth, Also, they pro- 
duced a book comprising five chapters 
written by various members of the 
group. The thirty pages of the book 
told of the adventures of two girls who 
won an essay contest and were awarded 
a trip around the world. 

The group studying governments 
gave oral reports on the various char- 
acteristics of different systems of gov- 
ernments, including democracy, com- 
munism, socialism, fascism, monarchy, 
and feudalism. In addition, they com- 
piled a _ scrapbook which showed 
through pictures and written commen- 
taries some of the aspects of the differ- 
ent forms of government which they 
had studied. 


Some Groups Run Into Difficulties 


The group on organizations did only 
one portion of the job which they had 
set for themselves. They spent their 
time in writing a play which they pre- 
sented as a puppet show. They made 
hand puppets from scraps of material 
and bits of waste products. Before they 
had their puppet show ready for per- 
formance, most of their time was gone, 
and they felt that their attempt at giv- 
ing oral reports was a pretty sad affair. 
However, there seemed little doubt 
that they had participated in the learn- 
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ing process at least to the same extent 
as their classmates, and perhaps more. 
They considered organizations in broad 
general groupings, such as interna- 
tional, fraternal, youth, charity, and a 
number of other classifications, each of 
which they illustrated with appropriate 
examples, such as the United Nations, 
Boy Scouts of America, and the like. 

The recreations group, too, had difh- 
culties. This seemed due in part to the 
fact that it included the fairly large 
number of nine pupils, and also to the 
fact that it was made up mostly of boys 
who expected only to discuss various 
kinds of sports. Eventually, they suc- 
ceeded in working up a fairly good 
round-table discussion on recreation, 
including not only sports, but reading, 
movies, radio, hobbies, and music. This 
group required more teacher guidance 
than any other. 

The group concerned with great men 
studied six men and women whose con- 
tributions to world progress had been 
most notable. These included people 
such as Pasteur, Jane Addams, Confu- 
cius and others whose contributions lay 
in varied fields. In their oral reports 
and scrapbooks, the group attempted to 
link the contributions of these great 
people to modern life and to the prog- 
ress of mankind toward better living. 

The children who considered man’s 
hopes drew a mural which depicted 
various aspects of health, crime, educa- 
tion, war, prejudice, and the like. A 
scrapbook which they made encom- 
passed these subjects, with a section de- 
voted to each. The well-organized, care- 
fully collected pictures and commentar- 
ies illustrated high idealism. 

Man’s problems were defined in sev- 
eral areas, including atomic energy, 
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world trade, peace, social advances, 
child-adult relationships, and economic 
security. Each pupil took one organiza- 
tion which specialized in the study and 
solution of the problems. He wrote to 
the organization for materials, which 
were then compiled into written reports 
to be discussed and clarified in a round- 
table conference. An extremely lively 
class discussion followed this presenta- 


tion. 
Man’s knowledge was grouped into 
four large areas: science, industry, 


agriculture, and transportation. The 
teacher suggested the inclusion of phi- 
losophy or ethics, but the children did 
not wish to go into areas which seemed 
rather illusory to them and no point 
was made of the issue. These children 
drew a mural illustrating the four areas 
and some of the accomplishments in 
each, and also wrote and presented a 
radio script discussing not only man’s 
knowledge, but also his use of it in ways 
considered constructive and destructive. 

The group concerned with beliefs 
wrote a play on superstitions called 
“The Superstitious Teacher.” By 
slightly disguising the teacher’s name, 
they demonstrated certain incidents of 
daily occurrence in the classroom which 
would have been performed in other 
ways, if the actions of pupils and 
teacher had been guided solely by logic. 
The play was given as a radio script in 
order to do away with the necessity for 
scenery and props. It was performed, as 
were all the group projects which lent 
themselves to such presentation, in the 
school auditorium before other sec- 
tions. The other project of this group 
involved the use of very large sheets of 
construction which were 
pasted pictures illustrating some of the 


paper on 
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common beliefs of mankind. These 
tended to be more on the positive side, 
demonstrating belief in the equality of 
man, in freedom of speech and of wor- 
ship, and concepts of this general na- 
ture. 


Class Discussions Invaluable 


One of the most valuable features of 
the entire project was the class discus- 
sion which developed after each group 
presentation. Each of these discussions 
tended to be of a constructive nature, 
emphasizing not only improvement in 
the particular group’s technical work, 
but also a general broadening of the 
concepts presented by the reporting 
group. Ideas and ideals which were gen- 
erated not only from home influences, 
but also from reflective thinking and 
talking on the part of the child himself, 
became a commonly accepted part of 
the procedure. This seemed most worth- 
while. 

As the project drew to a close, general 
discussions of the unit by the pupils 
took place to determine what had been 
learned and what benefits had been de- 
rived from the endeavors of the preced- 
ing eight weeks. Comments of a deroga- 
tory nature were few, either because of 
the presence of the teacher or because 
of a firm belief on the part of the pu- 
pils in the worth of the entire project. 
It is difficult to determine precisely the 
cause for this lack of adverse criticism, 
although a knowledge of the reason for 
this lack might be of great value to the 
teacher for future reference. 


The Groups Evaluate 


Advantages cited by the boys and 
girls were: the opportunity to express 
themselves freely about their own feel- 
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ings in regard to their neighbors; a 
new point of view of themselves as a 
part of a big, wide world; the chance to 
work and plan as rapidly or as slowly as 
they wished; the feeling of new respect 
for their classmates because they had 
worked profitably in the small groups; 
the opportunity for contact with some 
of the organizations doing constructive 
work in the fields which they had 
studied; a realization that democratic 
living involves many more responsibili- 
ties than they had ever known of be- 
fore; and, perhaps most important of 
all, a realization of the true importance 
of teamwork and what it can accom- 
plish, either in small groups such as 
theirs or in the world as a whole. This 
concept of cooperative thinking was an 
unlooked-for by-product of the original 
planning, yet certainly a very important 
one. The boys and girls were also en- 
couraged to write anonymous evalua- 
tions of the project. Much evidence of 
original and creative thinking appeared 
in the oral and written evaluations. 


The Teacher Evaluates 


Opportunities for written and oral 
expression were numerous, fulfilling to 
some extent “requirements” for English 
study and practice. When reports were 
being prepared for presentation, the 
children in the various groups. criti- 
cized sentence structure, capitalization, 
other features of 

nature in 


punctuation, and 


purely mechanical each 
other’s papers. On at least three occa- 
sions, English textbooks were taken 
down from the shelves and used for 
reference purposes. The ability to ex- 
press oneself ably became very impor- 
tant to many of the youngsters. 

Since much of the reading the chil- 
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dren did for the project was motivated 
by personal need, it became of vital im- 
portance to them and in many cases, 
books were attempted which would or- 
dinarily be considered out of the reach 
of these children. No complaints of 
reading difficulties came to the atten- 
tion of the teacher, although he 
watched very carefully for such cases. 

The amount of creative writing and 
speaking involved in the project made 
available to all pupils an opportunity 
for trying their own hands at literary 
accomplishment. Some of these efforts 
were highly successful. Readings out- 
side of class in connection with the 
project were recorded for each of the 
group members. 

If the aim of a general language pro- 
gram is understanding and knowledge 
of other peoples of the earth and a feel- 
ing of closer kinship with them, the 
teacher felt that this particular unit 
Was quite satisfactory. 


Other types of work performed by 
the groups included outlining of ma- 
terials read, and practice in the use of 
dictionaries, atlases, encyclopedias, and 
other reference books. 

One notable deficiency of the entire 
project was the fact that it took place 
primarily in one classroom of the 
school. Though it boiled over into the 
auditorium and the library, still for all 
practical purposes it was conceived, 
planned, and executed with the assist- 
ance of one teacher only, representing 
one specialized field and one point of 
view. There seems little doubt that 
greater success could have resulted if 
the project had been broader in scope. 

One other result of this project was 
the noticeable improvement in human 
relationships in the classroom. Tensions 
were lessened, academic achievement 
was increased, teacher-pupil rapport 
was improved, and behavior was on a 
much higher plane than before. 





ASCD Meets in Detroit 


e 40 Study Groups 

e Prominent Speakers 

e General Sessions 

e 1951 Yearbook Presentation 

e Visits to Detroit Schools and 
Industrial Plants 





The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development will hold 
its sixth annual convention in Detroit, Michigan, February 10-15, 1951. 


1951 Theme: “Curriculum Improvement in Action” 


For further information write to 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


e Instructional Exhibits 

e Alumni Dinners 

e Associated Meetings 

e ASCD Committee Meetings 
e Social Activities 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: William Van Til 
Contributor: Edith Cobane 








The Rise and Decline of the Worry Family 


The lease of last year’s tenant of this space has been renewed. He, however, has in- 
sisted upon subletting the property and is moving into a renovated barn on the 
premises from which his voice may occasionally be heard. Applicants for one month’s 
sub-lease on this column will be warmly welcomed. Apply to the undersigned at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana. No restrictive covenants; no discrimination against 
either celebrities or unknowns; members of all educational classes considered. The 
occupant for the first month is Edith Cobane, who first wrote the delightful tale of 
“The Worry Family” as a student in one of C. W. Hunnicutt’s courses at Syracuse 
University. It seems that a Miss Jones had tenants too... . 


THIS IS THE STORY of Wilbur and 
Wilma Worry. The Worrys were a con- 
genial couple who lived in the back of 
Miss Jones’ head, directly behind the 
part of her brain that attended to Long 
Division. 

Miss Jones was a good sort, very sin- 
cere and very attentive to her duties. 
She taught in Room 28, which is in the 
northeast corner on the second floor. 

Miss Jones had provided Wilbur and 
Wilma with room and board for quite 
a number of years. At first, Wilbur and 
Wilma didn’t presume too much on 
Miss Jones’ hospitality. They were con- 
tent with disturbing whispers. Then 
they began to hold occasional noisy 
parties that kept Miss Jones awake half 
the night. Eventually, Wilbur and 
Wilma really made themselves at home. 
They gossiped incessantly about Miss 
Jones’ professional problems. Com- 
pletely relaxed, they put their feet up 
on the sofa, tables, and other pieces of 
mental furniture that belonged to Miss 
Jones. The Worrys felt well in control 
of any situation that might arise. 


Enter the New Supervisor 


Wilbur was highly concerned about 
Promotional Increments, Merit Rat- 
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ings, and Professional Advancement. 
Wilma, being a bit more practical and 
a little less far-seeing, thought con- 
stantly about the New Supervisor. The 
N. S. was a young sprout. He was full 
of new ideas and modern philosophy. 
Wilma couldn’t see how Miss Jones 
was going to get along with the N. S. 
Wilbur encouraged his spouse to keep 
hard at work, because the two of them 
could really do a fine job on Miss Jones. 
‘They became so vehement that Miss 
Jones heard them talking right in the 
middle of Silent Reading. She was 
quite embarrassed lest they leave their 
room and come to the front door to get 
a better view. It was nobody’s business 
but her own who lived in her head, but 
one has to consider what people, espe- 
cially the N. S., might think. So Miss 
Jones locked Wilbur and Wilma in the 
back room, and managed to present an 
unruffled facade for the public to view. 

Wilbur and Wilma were quite an- 
noyed at this state of affairs. They felt 
that Miss Jones should show proper 
consideration and allow them self-ex- 
pression. They felt rather hurt at her 
disavowal of her tenants, but they 
busied themselves with plans for the 
future. 
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For Wilma, eternally feminine, had 
decided to raise a family. Wilbur was 
fully in accord with this idea. They 
were blissfully happy when their first 
child appeared. In great delight, they 
christened him Peter. Peter was a Pep- 
tic Ulcer. 

A hardy child from birth, Peter was 
a constant source of joy and comfort to 
his admiring parents. They tended him 
carefully, supplying him with nourish- 
ment and giving him plenty of good 
healthy exercise. Every time Miss Jones 
glimpsed the N. S., or heard his name, 
Wilbur and Wilma encouraged Peter 
to do a few back-flips along with some 
bounding on the springs of the sofa. 

Miss Jones was quite upset about 
Peter’s rowdy activities. She tried diet- 
ing. She went to doctors. She even ig- 
nored Peter in the hope that he might 
go away. But not Peter. He was very 
happy to have such attentive parents 
and such a cozy home. He thrived 
mightily, and soon became a Chronic 
Condition. 

Here we come to the sad part of this 
tale. It was mainly the New Supervisor’s 
fault. If he had tended to his business, 
Wilbur, Wilma, and Peter might have 
lived happily ever after with Miss Jones. 
Miss Jones herself might not have been 
happy. But, after all, as everybody 
knows, School Teachers get their re- 
ward in the hereafter. 

The New Supervisor had to go and 
act like a human being. Wilbur and 
Wilma were startled when he dropped 
into Room 28 for a friendly chat after 
school. He didn’t even mention Miss 
Jones’ traditional methods. And poor 
Peter—he moped for hours when the 
N. S. praised Miss Jones for some of the 
good things she was doing. 

Miss Jones thawed. Warmed by the 
N. S.’s attitude, she even conceded that 
there might be something in this mod- 
ern education. The N. S. agreed with 
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her. He implied delicately that she was 
just the teacher who could handle new 
methods expertly. “After all,” he said, 
“you have had a great deal of experi- 
ence. Your knowledge of this commu- 
nity will help the newer teachers as they 
get acquainted with the social back- 
grounds of the youngsters. Perhaps we 
all can get together in the near future 
to talk about some of these children 
who are hard to understand, Will you 
help us?” 

Miss Jones went home that night and 
had a good, stiff talk with Wilbur and 
Wilma. She said that they had become 
entirely too annoying as tenants. She 
said she didn’t see any point in being 
bothered with all this fuss and feathers. 
She stated that she thought she could 
get along without them. 

Wilbur and Wilma put up quite a 
battle, especially since they had Peter 
to consider. They interrupted Mis: 
Jones’ efforts frequently at first. But 
they found it harder and harder to be 
heard during the sessions when Mis: 
Jones helped the N. S. They hardh 
murmured after the group meetings in 
which Miss Jones and the other teach 
ers thought together about why some 
children behaved as they did. Amaz 
ingly enough, the more Miss Jone 
talked with others about children an¢ 
their problems, the better she under 
stood herself. All this proved extremel\ 
hard on the little Worry family. 

It is difficult for a person of sent! 
ment to write the final words of thi 
tale with an unhappy ending. Pete: 
despite his early promise, died an ut 
timely death. Wilbur and Wilma ar 
now a tired old couple with scarcel 
strength to putter about. The haré 
hearted Miss Jones doesn’t miss he 
tenants one bit, because she and _ tht 
New Supervisor have a great deal 0 
work to do. 

—Edith Cobane 
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The Listening Post 
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Fred T. Wilhelms 
Column Editor 








Professor Fred T. Wilhelms, San Francisco State College, continues as editor of this 
column. Dr. Wilhelms also serves as Chairman of the Legislative Committee, ASCD. 


Needed: Education for Economic Understanding 


TOP-PRIORITY QUESTION this 
year, for succeeding issues of this Lis- 
tening Post: How can teachers play 
their rightful part in forming public 
opinion and public policy? 

Probably that flashes into your mind 
an image of teachers busy in civic or- 
ganizations, plunging into politics. 
Rightly so. But before we get into all 
that, maybe we ought to remind our- 
selves of a sound old principle: It gen- 
erally pays to clean up your own back- 
yard first. 

Perhaps more than any other one 
group, we ASCDers choose what Amer- 
ica’s youngsters shall become concerned 
about, study and discuss, and gradually 
grow to understand—and, by that 
token, what whole American families 
shall ponder, and slowly mature into a 
gathering concern and collective wis- 
dom. Are we using the opportunity? 
facing up to the responsibility? 

Take Korea—that “lightning flash” 
suddenly revealing the stark outlines of 
the world’s peril. In our classrooms this 
year, what are we going to do differently 
because of it? No one knows for sure 
what it means. Some say general war, 
now. Others predict long years of end- 
less Koreas, wherein we wear ourselves 
to exhaustion while the massive heart- 
land of the enemy grows ever stronger. 

Suppose—to spend this brief space 
on one specific—it’s to be the latter. 
This is the road that throws the heavier 
Strain upon that long-range collective 
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wisdom which is the first business of the 
schools. What can we do about it? 

We can—to take one specific again— 
teach economic understanding, because 
a lack of such understanding presents 
one great threat. The seldom-extrava- 
gant Senator Taft says that we shall 
have to spend on war production 50 
or 60 billions a year, for at least 10 or 
15 years. And many, facing such out- 
lays, fear that they will “bleed our econ- 
omy to death,” leaving us in the end a 
broken victim. 

Well, how about that? Suppose the 
figure is somewhere near right: must it 
inevitably ‘bleed our economy white’? 
No! One might as well argue that our 
spending for tobacco, alcohol, movies 
and some other odds and ends will 
wreck us because they divert about the 
same amount from the “necessities of 
life.’”” As the economist sees it, there is 
only one essential difference between 
war production and other production: 
that we cannot personally buy back 
what we produce. But a determined 
people can buy war production col- 
lectively as it goes, and keep a sound, 
stable economy. 

Of course, so great a sacrifice on the 
altar of war is a tragic waste, even if 
unavoidable. Inevitably it will eat into 
our reserves of basic resources, like iron 
and oil. Almost certainly it will cut 
deeply into the making of autos and 
many other things we value. But since 
when is that synonymous with the col- 
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lapse of our free American economy? 

No, that disaster is not one which a 
nagging enemy can force upon us—only 
one which we can stupidly wreak upon 
ourselves. Our mortal enemy is an idea: 
that war years are the time when people 
—not just a few big industrialists, but 
millions of laborers, tradesmen and 
farmers as well—make a lot of money. 

Oversimplified, here is what it all 
boils down to: Under the stimulus of 
big war production, national income is 
almost bound to be high, because in- 
come is generated by civilian produc- 
tion plus the making of war goods, ‘Tra- 
ditionally, we have financed most of 
the war production by borrowing, turn- 
ing almost the total income back into 
the consumer market to inflate prices 
and create illusory shortages. Bad 
enough even for short emergency pe- 
riods, this is the sure way to bleed our- 
selves to death in a long struggle. 

But must we do it that way? Can we 
not, in sober wisdom, simply set aside 
in taxes as much of our expanded in- 
come as it takes to pay for protection? 
If we can, then we can maintain a solid 
economy and still have the highest 
standard of living in the world, grow- 
ing ever stronger to meet whatever 
threats may come. 

Can we generate the essential wis- 
dom? There is the crux. We do not have 
it yet. Witness our timid leaders calling 
for a mere five billion dollars’ boost in 
taxes while they authorize expenditures 
three or four times as large. 

Yet the people stand ready—nay 
eager—to meet the crisis if only they 
understood. Education could create 
that understanding, not only of the 
one problem sketched above, which 
probably isn’t the greatest, but of many, 
all related to the one underlying 
danger. 

It won't be easy. It will take insight 
and vision. And it will take courage, 
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because there will be powerful opposi- 
tion. Nothing less than a real mobiliza- 
tion of us professional people can carry 
it through. 

But if we do decide to do it, we can. 
We have the know-how, and we can get 
the resources, including tremendous as- 
sistance from intelligent lay leaders, 
from government agencies such as the 
State Department, Department of De- 
fense, and others. If we choose, we 
who serve at the engineering level in 
education, can speedily generate intense 
concern and will to work among the 
teachers. We can equip them with 
wealth of sound resource materials of 
every sort. There is no reason why in 
this awful crisis our great school sys- 
tem should merely continue business as 
usual. It doesn’t make sense that even 
the best teachers, eager to help, should 
be left unequipped to do much more 
than contribute a vague emotional con- 
cern. 

We have the power to do a great serv- 
ice. In simple realism I propose that 
ASCD build an organization to mobi- 
lize ourselves on the largest scale we are 
capable of imagining, get the help of 
the best brains of the nation, decide ex- 
actly what we want to accomplish, and 
go to work, 








TRAINS FOR TEACHING 


M i L L THE YOUNGER CHILD 


Outstanding preparation for educational work 
in nursery, kindergarten and primary grades. 
B.S. in Education. Four-year course. Also 
special one-year program for college graduates. 


Well-rounded training includes practice teach- 
ing, field trips, civic and sociological studies of 
stimulating New York City. Individual coun- 
selling and guidance. Scholarships (limited 
number), self-help. Large, steady demand for 
graduates. For information, write: 


DEAN AMY HOSTLER 
Box E, 66 Fifth Ave., New York City 11 
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Letters from Abroad 
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Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater 
Column Editor 








Gertrude Hankamp Fitzwater continues to take an active interest in ASCD. Editing 
this monthly department of articles from foreign educators is one of her contribu- 


tions to our Association’s work. 


South Africans Study Their Schools 


TO THE comparatively few Americans 
who know South Africa, it is a delight- 
ful country, indeed. ‘To most of us, 
however, it is merely a name and a color 
on the map. Our reaction to mention 
of this distant country might well be 
similar to that which the author of this 
article, Norah Henshilwood, received 
from a fellow passenger on an eastern 
seaboard train in the spring of 1948. 
When Miss Henshilwood reported that 
she was from South Africa, there came 
the reply: “Oh, then you’re a mission- 
ary.” 

Miss Henshilwood, principal of the 
Cape ‘Town Training College, is well 
acquainted with education in South 
Africa. Extensive travel in Europe as 
well as in the United States has also 
given her a knowledge and understand- 
ing of educational problems in coun- 
tries other than her own.—GHF. 


EDUCATION in South Africa is at 
the crossroads. Which path we shall fol- 
low will depend upon the outcome of 
several propositions at present under 
consideration. 

Like all countries, we have suffered 
the evils resulting from two world wars 
fought within a lifetime. Our schemes 
for better schools, adequate classroom 
space, and smaller classes frequently 
cannot be realized because of a lack 
of funds. The shortage of teachers, es- 
pecially of men, is still acute, although 
there has been an improvement in sal- 
ary scales. Despite all the valiant efforts 
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which have been made, the need for 
new schools, and consequently more 
teachers, has far exceeded the supply. 
Special Problems Encountered 


In addition to these things which we 
suffer in common with other countries, 
we have our own special difficulties. 
One of these is the problem of the 
language medium of the schools, The 
Government has decreed that Afri- 
kaans- and English-speaking children 
must be educated through the medium 
of the mother-tongue in the Primary 
School. This is a simple matter where 
the population is of sufficient size to 
allow two separate schools. Very often, 
however, the game school must provide 
the two media, English and Afrikaans, 
which necessitates either having paral- 
lel classes (sometimes under “farm 
school” conditions with several small 
classes taught in the same room), or 
having all the subjects taught through 
each medium on alternate days. 

Our system of education is further 
complicated by the fact that all Primary 
and Secondary education was placed by 
the Act of Union in 1910 under the 
Provincial authorities, whereas Higher 
Education,-as well as Vocational and 
Technical education, is directly under 
the Union Government. This has led 
to some overlapping, since the Union 
Department of Education, by the crea- 
tion of Technical High Schools, has 
tended to encroach more and more on 
the Provincial Government preserves. 
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Quite recently the Union Govern- 
ment instituted a Commission to in- 
vestigate ‘Technical and Vocational 
education, Maintaining that they found 
it necessary to exceed their terms of 
reference, the Commission made some 
far-reaching suggestions with regard to 
pre-University education. To under- 
stand what these are, it is essential to 
have a broad idea of the educational 
system in its present form. 

The average child comes to school at 
five-plus or six years old, spends two 
years in the Infant school, then passes 
through six “standards” of one year 
each. This brings him to the end of the 
Primary School stage. The High School 
period lasts for four years, at the end 
of which a pupil usually takes the 
Senior Certificate examination of the 
Department of Education of his partic- 
ular province. Matriculation exemp- 
tion (University entrance) may be ob- 
tained by fulfilling certain conditions 
in this examination. 


Recommendations for Change 

The “De Villiers Report,” as the 
findings of the Commission are called, 
stresses the need for the state to under- 
take compulsory “preschool” or Nur- 
sery Education. At present this work 
with the pre-school child does not re- 
ceive state aid, and is far from general. 
The Commission visualizes the end of 
the Primary School at Standard 5, with 
a “Junior High School” to follow. This 
Junior High would cover the years 
twelve-plus to fifteen-plus and would 
offer a much wider grouping of sub- 
jects than is at present available in the 
ordinary High School. The Junior 
High is to be followed by a three-year 
course in the Senior High School. 

The report stresses the need for a 
longer period at the Training College 
for Primary teachers (three years in- 
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stead of the present two), and suggests 
a closer union with the Universities 
which already train the High School 
teachers. 

Teacher Reactions Count 

The De Villiers Report is now being 
subjected to the closest examination by 
the English and the Afrikaans ‘Teach- 
ers’ Associations, by the Inspectorate, 
and by others interested in education. 
‘There has been some accord and a great 
deal of disagreement. The latter has 
been by no means undesirable, since it 
has given the educational world food 
for thought and has encouraged teach- 
ers to study the best way to put their 
house in order. 

At this stage it is impossible to say 
how much of the Report will be im- 
plemented. In all likelihood the ‘Teach- 
ers’ Associations, whose comments will 
be considered seriously by the authori- 
ties, will support under certain condi- 
tions the plea for Nursery Schools, since 
the need for them has long been recog: 
nised. ‘These associations are likely to 
oppose much of the Junior High School 
idea if it means separate schools and the 
consequent break with tradition of 
schools already established and doing 
excellent work. They may ask for a few 
experimental schools to try out the plan 
before it is generally adopted. Everyone 
is likely to agree to the proposal for 
three years’ training for a Primary 
teacher. 

The Report reveals a close study of 
overseas conditions by the Commission 
members. Whether their findings are 
adopted or not, their publication re- 
veals one thing—South Africa is deter- 
mined to keep abreast of developments 
in other countries, while at the same 
time maintaining its own traditions and 
institutions, 

—Norah Henshilwood. 
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Curriculum Research 








Cc. W. Hunnicutt 
Column Editor 








C. W. Hunnicutt, professor of education at Syracuse University, continues as editor 
of this department. William M. Alexander, University of Miami, and J. Galen Saylor, 
University of Nebraska, contribute this first column on curriculum research. 


Needed: Organized Research in General Education 


A RECENT experience of the authors’ 
illustrates Hollis Caswell’s recent state- 
ment! of the need for organized re- 
search, and points to one area in which 
such research is acutely needed. Our 
efforts to locate any recent studies of 
experimental approaches to general 
education, such as the core curriculum 
at the secondary level, were almost 
fruitless. We inquired of various uni- 
versity people who are involved in the 
direction of research and learned of 
none underway in this area, Such ma- 
terials as appeared were either theoreti- 
cal, descriptive, or concerned with ex- 
ceedingly limited phases of the prob- 
lem. We hope that more extensive sur- 
veys will uncover additional studies, 
and that early publications of findings 
of such investigations as those by the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation and the II- 
linois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program will help to meet these needs. 
In the absence of comprehensive analy- 
Sis, We are suggesting a few basic guides 
for research workers in general educa- 
tion. 


The Groups Concerned 


Those planning research in general 
education may well work on problems 
that have already become important to 


— 





_1See Hollis L. Caswell, “Research in the Cur- 
riculum,” Educational Leadership. V11:438-445, 
April, 1950. 
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laymen as well as professional groups. 
For years there has been a general dis- 
satisfaction with the high school cur- 
riculum and an almost frantic groping 
for panaceas. A few groups, as in Den- 
ver,” have vigorously criticized any at- 
tempts to improve the high school pro- 
gram but most are anxious for change. 

Such publications as the Educational 
Policies Commission’s Education for 
All American Youth, the John Dewey 
Society's The American High School, 
and the North Central Association’s 
General Education in the American 
High School have helped greatly in 
stirring up interest in experimental 
programs. If people who have become 
interested are to do more than scoff or 
dawdle, however, they must now be 
given more information and be them- 
selves involved in programs of experi- 
mentation and research. More schools 
must be enrolled in experimental pro- 
grams of improvement. Research lead- 
ers can provide guidance for the staffs 
who want improvement. Tangible evi- 
dence is needed to satisfy both the 
critics and the supporters of traditional 
programs that newer curriculum plans 
produce desirable results. Through re- 
search will be found the techniques of 
proven merit and wide applicability 
desired by teachers and acceptable to 
the public. 





2 See “Pattern of Necessity,” Time. LV:66-72, 
February 20, 1950. 
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Studies in Varying Situations 


Because of wide variations in com- 
munities, and in school facilities and 
administrative arrangements, no single 
plan of core curriculum or other ap- 
proach to general education is univer- 
sally appropriate. The chief criticism 
now leveled at many such plans is that 
they are developed in atypical situa- 
tions. To meet this problem, wide in- 
vestigations and case studies are needed 
to discover the evolution of varied pro- 
grams of general education in small and 
large, wealthy and poor, urban and 
rural districts. Although some factors 
might prove to be universal among all 
programs, the greatest contribution 
might be an analysis of the differences 
that appear when general education 
programs are made specific to their 
school and community settings. A case 
book on core programs, for example, 
might be developed to indicate similari- 
ties in their development as well as to 
show how individual programs have 
been initiated and guided. Perhaps a 
series of case books on core programs in 
a variety of situations would be pos- 
sible. 

At present the authors find no ade- 
quate survey of the mere existence of 
core curriculums, common learnings 
programs, and similar approaches to 
general education. Perhaps a first step 
should be a survey on a nation-wide 
basis to identify possible centers for 
more intensive study. 


Evidence Regarding Specific Problems 


Case studies are not enough. School 
staffs interested in reorganizing their 
programs want as specific evidence as 
possible on definite problems. For ex- 
ample, some of the questions about 
which there seems common concern are 
these: How can the adequacy of the 
present curriculum be determined? 
How can the major needs or problems 
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to which general education should con- 
tribute, be identified? How can a flex- 
ible schedule be developed? How can 
the general education program help 
youth solve immediate personal prob- 
Jems and still prepare them for future 
needs? What types of learning experi- 
ences are effective? How can skills be 
developed in cooperative learning sit- 
uations? How can materials appropriate 
to varying reading levels be used to de- 
velop common learnings in a group? 
How can a core curriculum be evalu- 
ated? What kinds of classroom arrange- 
ments and facilities are essential? How 
can individual progress be determined 
and reported? 

Such questions, we believe, need 
study in many situations. Evidence from 
100 secondary schools concerning any 
one question should test the hypotheses 
now available only in theory or in scat- 
tered studies. For example, a current 
assumption in the area of general edu- 
cation is that the organizing centers for 
the core curriculum should be impor- 
tant needs or problems of youth and so- 
ciety rather than the logical divisions of 
subjects. Research could make a contri- 
bution by identifying in as large a 
number of situations as possible: (1) the 
processes followed in determining the 
organizing centers of the core curricu- 
lum, (2) the organizing centers them- 
selves, and (3) such evidence as can be 
found of the effectiveness of different 
organizations. Even the generalization 
that there is little uniformity in proc- 
esses and in organizing centers should 
prove enlightening to curriculum plan- 


ners and might help in developing new 
hypotheses concerning patterns of core 
organization. 


Cooperative Research 


The area of general education seems 
almost uniquely adapted to cooperative 
research procedures. The problem of 
developing a more functional program 
of general education at the secondary 
level is recognized throughout the coun- 
try, so that those who stand to benefit 
from results of such research constitute 
a very large national group. But there 
seems at present to be no plan for re- 
search designed to answer the questions 
of educators in terms related to vary- 
ing school situations. Leading institu- 
tions representing all areas of the 
United States could render an impor- 
tant service to public education by or- 
ganizing a nationwide program of in- 
vestigation. In each region, institutional 
research directors in consultation with 
representatives of the secondary schools 
interested in developing experimental 
approaches to general education, might 
coordinate investigations of specific 
questions, Various programs might em- 
ploy different techniques and facilities, 
but would be unified in purpose and 
coordinated through planning groups 
and exchange of information. The end 
result should be significant publications 
which would be rich sources of descrip- 
tions and of evidence needed by local 
curriculum planners in all interested 
secondary schools.—William M. Alex- 
ander, University of Miami, and J. 
Galen Saylor, University of Nebraska 
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The Curriculum Commentator 


Prudence Bostwick 
Column Editor 











Each month this column, under the guidance of Prudence Bostwick, supervisor in the 
Department of Instruction, Denver Public Schools, will present recent trends, issues, 
publications and materials related to curriculum development. 


5 The Curriculum and World Affairs 


AS CURRICULUM BUILDERS, we Point Four, which became a law on 
have this year more than ever beforean June 5, 1950, and in fighting against 
imperative need to provide learning ex- armed aggression in Korea, the people 
periences which bring world under- of this country need increasingly clear 
standing and which foster international insight into the problems involved and 
cooperation. In the dislocation and _ possible ways of solving them. 

fears which characterize our present In such a task the people of the 
world, it is essential that we use all the United States do not and cannot work 
forces of education to cut through con- alone. Their destiny is now irrevocably 
fusion and despair and to construct and bound up with the destiny of all the 
reconstruct purposes for democratic liv- other free peoples of the world. Since 
ing and ways for their realization. More 
than ever before we must become in- 
formed of the events around us and be 
alive to the nature of the changes which 


am 





For The Best Results in Arithmetic 
Use The Best Arithmetic Work Books! 


are transforming the world, removing THE BUILDING WITH NUMBERS 
, the old patterns of ruthless competition ARITHMETIC WORK BOOKS 

and building new patterns of coopera- tame 

tion and interdependence. By D. H. Patton and W. E. Young 

Among the written materials which Building with Numbers, Grade 3 

can assist us in the analysis of our com- Follow the Signs, Grade 4 

mon task is a new pamphlet, published \rithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 

in May of this year by the Educational How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 

Policies Commission of the NEA, \rithmetic in Action, Grade 7 

POINT FOUR AND EDUCATION. \rithmetic and Life, Grade 8 

(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- Well graded—educationally sound—var- 

ton 6, D. C. 3.20 a copy: Reduction in ied in approach—stimulating—challeng- 

price for larger numbers.) Drafted by ing—complete, with process develop- 

Dr. George S$. Counts of Teachers Col- ments as well as drill and review—and 

lege, Columbia University, and revised (of course) very popular. 

and extended by members of the Com- 

mission, the work focuses on the im- IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 

portance of the Point Four Program HOME OFFICE: IROQUOIS BUILDING, 

and the “profound educational impli- SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

cations which it carries.” In working New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 








for the development of the program of 
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this is so, we as curriculum makers must 
continue to direct educational experi- 
ences so that through them boys and 
girls and men and women may partici- 
pate actively and with hope in the in- 
ternational organizations now being de- 
veloped to deal with the world’s politi- 
cal, economic, and social problems. In 
the local groups which give these or- 
ganizations their roots, individuals find 
meaning and satisfaction as they par- 
ticipate. 


UN Provides Resources 


In the past five years the United Na- 
tions has opened channels of interna- 
tional cooperation through which indi- 
viduals and community and _ school 
groups can function. There are now 
available through UNESCO House in 
Paris and through the United States 
Commission for UNESCO in Washing- 
ton, D. C., publications telling of ac- 
complishments already made and of 
new opportunities for improving un- 
derstanding among the peoples of the 
world. A listing of a few of these will 
indicate their nature and their possible 
use. 


THE UNESCO STORY. A Resource 
and Action Booklet for Organizations 
and Communities. (Published by the 
U. S. National Commission, May, 1950. 
Available in limited supply to group 
leaders on request from UNESCO Re- 
lations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D. C.) Here, abun- 
dantly illustrated with photographs, are 
accounts of the international program 
of fundamental education, student and 
teacher exchange, scientific studies, and 
educational reconstruction in war-torn 
countries. In addition there are exten- 
sive examples of ways in which school 
and community action projects in this 
country are being carried on to further 
the aims of the United Nations. A 
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school or college in any size commu. 
nity can find here suggestions for learn. | 
ing and action. 


WORK KITS. Interchange of Persons 
and Food and People. (Available from 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington 25, 
D. C.) The first of these kits tells not 
only of specific and extensive inter- 
change of students, teachers and others 
and how such opportunities may be 
had, but also of such movements as the 
Experiment for International Living, 
through which in the summer of 1949 
four hundred and fifty Experimenters 
lived with families abroad. 

The second kit contains fifteen sep- 
arate bulletins and booklets, including 
such titles as Food, Soil and People; 
Food and the Family; Distribution of 
the World’s Food; Food and Social 
Progress; and FAO at Work. This kit, 
with abundant readable materials, is 
especially important for curriculum 
use; “Food and People” has _ been 
chosen by the representatives of UN. 
ESCO’s member countries as the topic 
on which worldwide discussion is being 
focused in 1950. 


COOPERATIVES AND FUNDAMEN. 
TAL EDUCATION. (Publication No. 
632 of UNESCO, 19 Ave. Kleber, Pari 
16e, 1950. Columbia University Press 
$.60 per copy). Written for UNESCO 
by Maurice Colombain, formerly with 
the International Labor Office, this 
book gives a general survey of the co 
operative movement in the world to 
day, where more than 810,000 coopera: 
tives with a total of more than 143,000; 
ooo members are spread over the five 
continents. ‘There is brief mention ol 
school cooperatives and their part in 
building the social and moral character 
of children. 

Space prohibits more than mere men: 
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made by a group of physiologists and 









nutritionists at a prominent medical 








ng ———— school. A bicycle-like machine, called 
le; Srasitest an ergometer, measured'the work out- 
‘ put. This showed when the students had breakfast they were able to do 
more work. Without breakfast, they did less work. The tests extended 
is over several months and proved when the students ate a good breakfast 
Mm they were more likely to work better, to think and act more quickly, 


and to be calmer and steadier, during the late morning hours. 














\. 
- Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
ng i ‘ 
provide from \%4 to 4 of the day’s total food requirements. A widely 
recommended ‘‘basic breakfast pattern’”’ of fruit, cereal, milk, bread 
\: ; : 
; and butter (average servings) totals about 600 calories and makes a 
0, 
“is good contribution of almost every essential nutrient. 
$$ ‘ 
0 As a service to students and teachers, 
th Cereal Institute has prepared free health Cereal Is an Important 
**Milk Carrier 
11S education materials for all grade levels on A nation-wide survey 
mene Oe — Lape 
O- revea that 41% o 
the Better Breakfast. the adult population 
0: seldom or never drank 
milk. The cereal and 
ra milk serving thus be- 
0, comes an important 
; oe a for 
1p many adults and stu- 
ve CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. cone. to Oe oe 
ol A research and educational endeavor devoted — billion quarts 
in to the betterment of national nutrition ps with ub | 
“ 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois a 7 7X 
nl The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
: acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 
ip 
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tion of two other publications of 
UNESCO House, Paris (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press): 


ADULT EDUCATION. Current 
Trends and Practices. 1949. $.75 per 
copy. A collection of articles with a 
world point of view, some of which are 
reproductions of lectures given at the 
International Conference on Adult 
Education at Elsinore, Denmark, June, 
1949. 

THE EDUCATION AND TRAIN- 
ING OF TEACHERS. Towards World 
Understanding. 1949. $.20 per copy. 
The story of one of several of UN- 
ESCO’s annual seminars, significant for 
the insight it provides into how 47 per- 
sons from 22 different countries learned 
to work and live together for six weeks 
with “increased hope and _ renewed 
ideals, and this without evasion of prac- 
tical problems, difficulties, and dan- 
gers. 

National and Local Groups 

Provide Resources 


In addition to publications directly 
sponsored by the United Nations and 
their agencies and commissions are 
pamphlets and books from organiza- 
tions in this country which focus on in- 
ternational issues. 


PATTERNS OF COOPERATION, 
published by the Department of State 
(Division of Publications, Office of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Publication 3735, Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference 
Series I, 9), brings together in one book 
the story of the achievements of inter- 
national organizations in the economic 
and social field. 


BOLD NEW PROGRAM SERIES, 
published by the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute of Washington, D. C., 1950. These 
eight authoritative booklets are of ut- 
most usefulness in orienting senior high 
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school students and members of adult} 
education groups to the new relation. § 
ships which we are now seeking with} 
peoples of underdeveloped areas of the} 
world: 





















A Policy and Program for Success, by Dewey 
Anderson and Stephen Raushenbush. $.49 
each. 

Two-Thirds of the World, by Harold R 
Isaacs. $.40 each. 

Groundwork for Action, by Morris L. Cooke 
and others. $.50 each. 

Engineers of World Plenty, by James Rorty, 
$.40 each. 

People, Food, and Machines, by 
Raushenbush. $.50 each. 

Helping People Help Themselves, by Wal- 
lace J. Campbell and Richard Y. Giles. $.50 
each. 
Foreign Aid and Our Economy, by Seymout 
E. Harris. $.40 each. 

Where Is the Money Coming From? by Mor: 
ris S. Rosenthal. $.40 each. 


Stephen 


AMERICA AND WESTERN EU; 
ROPE. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No, 
159. March, 1950. 22 East 38th Street 
New York City. $.20 each), This pamph 
let clarifies some of the economic prob 
lems involved and identifies ten posi 
tive steps that the United States and 
Western Europe can take toward mort 
effective interdependence. 


Materials on Intergroup Under- 
standing Relate to World Affairs 


As our concern for the preservation 
and improvement of democratic human 
relations and free institutions grows at 
the international level, our concern 
grows also for the improvement of the 
quality of interpersonal and intergroup 
relations here at home. Arnold Forster’ 
A MEASURE OF FREEDOM (Double gyer 
day and Company, Garden City, New tot 
York, 1950. $2.50) is a valuable hand 
book and reference which provides doc} ¢& 
umented evidence concerning practice 
of anti-semitism, activities of the ku 
Klux Klan, prejudice on campuses 0! 
American colleges, progress in legal pro- 
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Ask any teacher 
who has used them, 
then YOU will... 


Cooke 
Lorty 


>phen 


Decide right now that, this year, you too will have the thrill of Mor- 
Pla Blox equipment for your class. Enthusiastic reports from teachers 
% all over the country indicate that Mor-Pla Blox serve a multiplicity of 


Wal. 


$.50 


mow uses not possible with any other single type of blocks. 

ke. Build large, full child-size articles, velop initiative, ingenuity. . . . Spur 
| in a few mintues, with minimum of the imagination. . . . 12-in. size Blok 
teacher help. .. . Simple interlocking weighs 2-lb. 10-oz.—light enough 
principle, quickly grasped by quite for very young child to handle. . . . 


young children. . . . Structures do not Strong construction principle, will 
= slide and fall apart, yet are quickly stand up under years of rough usage. 
and easily taken apart. . . . Promote . . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 


social and dramatic play. . . . De- not chip, crack or peel. 


Priced in inexpensive units, so you can make 
up the set that exactly fits your needs. 


Send through your requisition at once, 
so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year. 











For Further Information Write to 


R. H. STONE PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 414 Detroit, Mich. 
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tection against discriminatory practices, 
and listings of organizations, leaders, 
and publications with anti-semitic rec- 
ords. Most recent addition to the 
FREEDOM PAMPHLET SERIES, Ir- 
ving J. Lee’s How Do You Talk About 
People? (Published cooperatively by 
the American Education Fellowship 
and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. $.25) presents a brief 
and refreshing analysis of how to think 
objectively about one’s own thinking. 
The book clears up fallacies that arise 
from confusion between observation 
statements (facts) and inference state- 
ments (assumptions) and points one 
way to “victories over the superstitious 
mind.” From the Curriculum Office of 
the Philadelphia Public Schools comes 
a booklet with a similar purpose—help- 
ing children and youth to develop open- 


mindedness. By means of gay sketche 
anecdotes of classroom experiences, an¢ 
summaries, TOWARD THE OPENX 
MIND gives hallmarks by means 6 
which open-mindedness can be identi 
fied and learning experiences by whic 
it can be taught. 

Teaching materials used in America 
schools and colleges fail to ‘“‘come t 
grips with the basic issues in the com 
plex problems of human relations.” § 
says Maxwell S. Stewart in his PREJU’ 
DICE IN TEXTBOOKS (Public Ai 
fairs Pamphlet No. 160, 1950. $.20 
which summarizes the findings pub 
lished by the American Council o1 
Education in INTERGROUP RELA 
TIONS IN TEACHING MATE 
RIALS ($3.00). 

Irene D. Jaworski’s most recent pub 
lication, BECOMING AMERICA) 
(Harpers, 1950. $1.50), discusses _ the 





WINSTON Qnanounces - 


A COMPLETE PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM WITH PUBLICATION 0 


OTHER PLACES ... Grade 3 


ADDITIONAL TITLES IN THIS COMMUNITY-CENTERED SERIES ARE: 


NANCY’S WORLD .. . Grade | 


° TOM’S TOWN . . . Grade! 


BY MARY WILLCOCKSON 


Chief Consultant—Roy A. Price 


Reading Consultant—Gertrude Hildret 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


Publishers of 


OUR NEIGHBORS Geographies—"The series that emphasizes Social Living” 
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Chese new tevts will be leaders 
in the education flea . . . 


Education in the Elementary School Second Edition 


Hollis L. Caswell 
Dean, Teachers College 
Columbia University 
A. Wellesley Foshay 
Assistant Professor 
of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


This widely used text by Professor Caswell has been re- 
vised thoroughly and reset in an attractive new format. It 
has been brought up to date in all particulars, including 
data, practices which have developed during the past 
decade, and bibliography. ‘Two new chapters—one on the 
child’s science experience and one on guidance—have 
been added. 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth 


William B. Featherstone 
Professor of Education 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Audio-Visual 


James S. Kinder 
Professor of Education 
and Director of the 
PCW Film Service 
Pennsylvania College 
for Women 


Rather than being primarily a report of what others have 
thought and said, this book represents a keenly evaluative 
study on the part of the author. It offers a well-organized 
and readable treatment of the complex problem of the 
curriculum. The author develops an inclusive concept of 
curriculum design based on four functions: integration, 
supplementation, exploration, and specialization. 


Materials and Techniques 


Based upon established psychological principles of learn- 
ing, this book is a much-needed guide to modern audio- 
visual education. Full treatment is given to aural mate- 
rials, and the presentation of television is entirely up to 
date. Throughout, the concern is a practical one of doing 
and experiencing. A great many actual photographs 
demonstrate the use of audio-visual techniques in the 


classroom. 


American Book Company 
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ume SUPERVISION Ge 
gan 
A GUIDE TO MODERN PRACTICE Pi 
ior 
Combining clear statements of fundamental principles with  ;, 
vividly written case histories, Dr. Melchior emphasizes the con- ts 
cern of modern supervision with everything that promotes pupil 
and teacher growth. 495 pp. $4.50 
u 
tO: 
Ol doit 
son firn 
aral 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT imy 
os an _ | U1 
A comprehensive and original treatment of child development in .-4,, 
the early, middle, and later years of childhood, and the implics gi. 
Other tions of child development for teaching. 430 pp. $4.00 
recent 
publications e 
Witty 
This authoritative book stresses the positive, developmental ap 
proach. Contains practical suggestions for studying children, ob 
taining diversified materials, and evaluating growth. 335 pp. $3.5 
285 Columbus Avenue Boston 16, Mass. 
Oct 
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problems of immigrants and their chil- 
dren. The book is written as a class- 
room resource for the senior high 
school with suggestions for ‘““Things To 
Do” at the end of each chapter, includ- 
ing neighborhood interviews, commu- 
nity and school surveys, reading, discus- 
sion and attitude testing. 

Among issues in intergroup educa- 
tion which are of increasing concern to 
those who help to shape the destiny of 
public schools is that of whether or not 
non-public schools should share in pub- 
lic funds. From the Horace Mann 
League of the United States of Amer- 
ica comes a pamphlet on the RELA- 
TIONSHIP OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN EDUCATION, by V. T. 
Thayer. (Available through Secretary 
General of the League, Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $.50). This lucid exposi- 
tion of the problem is necessary read- 
ing for teachers who are assisting young 
people at secondary and college level 
to consider the unique mission of the 
public school in the United States and 
to think through the consequences of 
doing anything other than holding 
firmly to the principle of complete sep- 
aration of church and state. It is also 
important reading for its interpreta- 
tion of the responsibility of the public 
school to assist young people “through 
disciplined ways of living and thinking 


together to carve out ever-widening 
areas of agreement and of common liv- 
ing as between people who are other- 
wise different and destined to remain 
different in background, origin, race, 
color, and creed.” 


Cooperative Spirit Brings New Values 


Dr. Ashley Montagu, in his book, 
ON BEING HUMAN (Henry Shuman, 
New York, 1950. $1.95), presents scien- 
tific evidence, gathered over the past 
fifty years, to support the fact that bio- 
logical drives of cooperation, love, and 
interdependence are the basic laws of 
life which we deny to our peril. In the 
last chapters of his book, he pleads for 
a change in our school life from em- 
phasis on success and ambitiousness in 
competitive situations to emphasis on 
cooperation and social competence. 

It is with these trends that many cur- 
riculum makers are concerned today. 
Cooperation and social competence are 
sought in our studies of group develop- 
ment and in our emphasis on coopera- 
tive planning of curriculums, on group 
processes in supervision and teaching, 
and on local and world citizenship ex- 
pressed in school and community activi- 
ties. More and more, we are concerned 
with the realities of our environment 
and with the spirit which must trans- 
form our ways of thinking and our ethi- 
cal values. 
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Greater Understanding 
for Better Teaching 
THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS are currently available from the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
yearbooks pamphlets 
Fostering Mental Health in Our Bibliography on Elementary 
Schools (1950 Yrbk) ..........$3.00 PAUCatOn fiscsk gene ismes $ .50 
ts ; : Bibliography on Secondary 
Toward Better Teaching : 6 | 
CO AUEOI iis caso o'e Onisces a zheidnes 50 
UMQMO PNT) Gre scs seis o.6' 0s) ets ss 3.00 
Building Public Confidence 
Large Was Our Bounty PAGE IS GOGIS 5a: a6) 5:60 oc st enwks: juss’ 1.00 
CRQAB STM): oss 20 «join onsteieyesie 2.50 ; : 
Education for International 
Organizing the Elementary School Understanding .........+..++. — 
for Living and Learning Discipline for Today's 
(1947 Yrbk) ....-.-.e- eee ee. 2.25 Children and Youth .......... .50 
Leadership Through Supervision Films Interpreting Children 
ae ANG CN GUEN: sia 2a Sates ier sietorar terete .5O 
QE NII) oles eres o's se of vier 2.00 . 
Group Processes in Supervision .. 1.25 
Educational Leadership 
‘ : Laymen Help Plan the 
per single issue.......-+..+... 5° CUR TICIIURD: “s.chsieteisiite wpcislacstore edt 1.00 
(Journal of the Association. 
Issued monthly, October Outstanding Teaching and 
through May.) Rearmng Materials: .:.).6<.62!05%% 50 
MEMBERSHIP in the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
is open to all persons interested in working toward the development of better 
schools for boys and girls. Members are entitled to a copy of the current year- 
book, a subscription to Educational Leadership, the News Exchange, and all 
privileges of membership. Annual dues are $5; subscription rates (8 issues of 
the magazine ) are $3.50. 
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@ challenges to problem 
solving abilities 

@ opportunities for creative 
expression 

@ encouragement in coop- 
erative group learning 

@ experiences of positive 
satisfaction 


@ Language Arts 


@ Social Studies 
@ Science 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 .N. SECOND ST. MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN, 
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How you ean turn EX! 
i - e e o > ~~ Pre: 
reading failure into success i. 
Seco 
I is perfectly possible today for every com- Fic! 
petent teacher to salvage most of the Hen 
retarded readers in her classes without resort- 
ing to specialists or clinical assistance. 
Using procedures carefuliy perfected in clinics 
througho at the country, with materials pre- Mat 
pared to accomplish specific remedial Pru 
Objectives, you can develop the skills and 0.95 
create the attitudes your poor readers need Coll 
for successful at-grade-level reading achievement. Dep 
° ° ° ve OB 
Technical Instruction and Materials Kit Free | 
: a a : 195 
To assist you in developing a modern and effective program Bs 
of remedial reading in your own classroom this year, Webster E F 
‘ Publishing Company, America’s largest publisher of rs 
«@ 


remedial reading materials, will supply you free of charge with: 


new professional booklet, just 
off the press, How to Increase Reading Skill which 4la! 


tells you— Con: 
° ° Coll. 

The causes of reading retardation te 
( 

Diagnostic procedures Cia 
Teaching techniques to accomplish specific BiaR 
remedial objectives eHR 

; ‘ esti ; B. | 
Instructions for using specialized remedial i 
materials Schs 

© e t. [ 

ADAP of corrective materials—not } * 

mere page samples, but a working set sufficiently ” 
generous to get your program under way. ] as 
ENS) 

There is no failure in school quite so serious as failure in reading. It Pere 
contributes directly to failures in other subjects, to personality malad- go, 
justments and delinquency. The coupon below (or a postal card i! is 
you prefer not to mutilate your magazine) brings another chance for ea 
success to your poor readers. Be sure you mail it today! H & 
AD 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY «© St. Louis 3, Mo. Sea west 

















P" webster Publishing Co.. St. Louis 3. Mo. | Offic 
I Gentlemen: Please send me, at once, my copy of | BEY. 
f How to Increase Reading Skill and the kit of cor- | Coll. 
| rective materials that accompanies it. J} Wri 
t : 
KANE GRADE TAUGHT = 
ER, 
I ADDRESS SCHOOL 7, i 
i l ia. 
ia ONE___STATE cam | bon 
ares Schs. 
EXE 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1950-1951 


President, GLavys PoTTER, Deputy Supt., Long Beach, Calif. 

First Vice-President, WALTER A. ANDERSON, Prof. of Ed., New York Univ., N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, MAURICE AHRENS, Ass’t Supt., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Bicld Secretary, ANN FoBERG, St. Supv., St. Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry J. Orro, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Texas, Austin; MAYCcIE SOUTHALL, Prof. of Ed., Peabody Coll. 
of Ed., Nashville, Tenn.; KATE WorFForp, Prof. of Ed., Univ. of Florida, Gainesville. 


MEMBERS ELECTED AT LARGE 


Maurice Anrens, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1952); WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Univ. of Miami, Fla. (1953); 
Pruvence Bostwick, Denver Schs., Colo. (1951); WILLIAM H. Burton, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass. 
(2952); JENNIE CAMPBELL, St. Dept. of Ed., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1953); RutH CUNNINGHAM, Tchrs. 
Coll., Columbia U., N.Y. (1951); FRANcIs DRAG, San Diego Co. Schs., Calif. (1952); ANN FOBERG, St. 
Dept. of Ed., Hartford, Conn. (1954); JANE FRANSETH, U. S. Office of Ed., Washington, D.C. (1953); 
Rosert S. Gitcurist, Pasadena Schs., Calif. (1954); Susan Lacy, St. Dept. of Ed., Olympia, Wash. 
(1954); Gorpon Mackenzie, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., New York. (1953); Henry J. Orto, U. of Texas, 
Austin. (1952); Vinci. Rocers, Battle Creek Schs., Mich. (1951); CHARLES R. SPAIN, Peabody Coll., 
Nashville, Tenn. (1954); WILLIAM VAN TIL, Prof. of Ed., U. of Ill., Urbana. (1954); KATE WOFFORD, 
U. of Florida, Gainesville. (1952). 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 


Alabama—Fay KirTLAND, Monroe Co. Schs., Monroeville. Arizona—ALEXANDER FRAZIER, Curric. 
Const., Phoenix. California—RoxiE ALEXANDER, Vallejo Schs.; WILLIAM Cowan, San Francisco St. 
Coll.; Arron NANCE, St. Dept. of Ed., Sacramento; HowARDINE HOFFMAN, Los Angeles Co. Schs.; 
Lavone HANNA, San Francisco St. Coll. Colorado—Mari£ MEHL, U. of Colo., Boulder. Florida— 
CLARA CAPRON, West Palm Beach Schs.; GERTRUDE SHAFFNER, Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami. Georgia— 
Mary Brooks, Ga. St. Coll. for Women, Milledgeville; Suz Snipes, Shorter Coll., Rome. I/linois— 
Curis A. DEYouncs, Ill. St. Normal U., Normal (on leave to NEA); CHARLOTTE MEYER, Decatur Schs.; 
B. L. Smiru, Oak Park Schs. Indiana—PEARL DuNN, Elem. Supr., Pub. Schs., New Castle; RuTH 
SrANINGER, Vincennes Schs. Jowa—EtTa L. CosNErR, Davenport Schs, Kansas—HazeL Kier, Pub. 
Schs., Kansas City. Kentucky—Mary I. CoLe, Western State Coll., Bowling Green; Louise Comps, 
St. Dept. of Ed., Frankfort. Louisiana—Macciz Haws, Bastrop Schs.; NATHALIE PERCY, Bogalusa 
Schs. Maryland—Harry Barb, Baltimore Schs.; JAMEs B. O'TOOLE, Ass’t Supt., Sec. Ed., Baltimore. 
Michigan—CaTHARINE Conosoy, Flint Schs.; Mary S. JAMESON, Detroit Schs. Minnesota—MyYRTLE 
JENSEN, Winona Schs. Missouri—L. G. TownseEnp, U. of Mo., Columbia. New Jersey—Mary A. 
Fercuson, Sch. Adm. Bldg., Atlantic City; JEROME SALsBURY, Bloomfield Schs. New York—Morkris 
Biopnick, Brooklyn Schs.; ELIZABETH CAREY, St. Dept of Ed., Albany; WILLIAM T. MELCHIOR, Syra- 
cuse Univ.; ALIcE Mie, Tchrs. Coll., Col. U.; FRANK D. MosHeErR, Marion. North Carolina—H. Ar- 
NOLD Perry, U. of N.C., Chapel Hill; MADELINE Tripp, Dept. of Ed., Raleigh. Ohio—Mary A. 
Happow, Youngstown Schs.; VERNA WALTERS, Kent St. Univ. Oklahoma—Joun B. Stout, North- 
Western St. Coll., Alva. Pennsylvuania—ETHEL McCormick, Altoona Schs.; MARGARET G. MCKEE, Co. 
Office Bldg., Pittsburgh. Tennessee—Etstz Hayes, Montgomery Co. Schs., Clarksville; Louts— OaK- 
Lry, Union City Schs. Texas—ByRon ENGLAND, El Paso Schs.; R. M. HAwkins, Sul Ross Tchrs. 
Coll., Alpine; Bruce ScHULKEY, Fort Worth Schs. Virginia—D. C. Beery, Norfolk Schs.; NELLE 
Wricut, Waynesboro Schs. Wisconsin—JosEPHINE HiNnTGEN, LaCrosse Schs. Northwest Region 
(Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)}—CHEsTER BABCOCK, Seattle Pub. Schs., Wash.; IRwIN HAM- 
Mer, Western Coll. of Ed., Bellingham, Wash.; Harry JOHNSON, Salem Schs., Ore.; BLUFORD MINOR, 
Idaho St. Bd. of Ed., Boise. New England Region (Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Massachusetts}—VERNON E. ANDERSON, U. of Conn., Storrs; J. B. Everett, Pub. 
Schs., Newton, Mass.; FRANK Foster, U. of Maine, Orono; Wayne Kocnu, U. of N.H., Durham. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Arno A. BELLACK, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 








